nited Nations Headquarters, Thomas Kanza, Minister Delegate In Leopoldville, Ralph J. Bunche, Special Representative of 


@ Republic of the Congo, meets Mr. Hammarskjold before the Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold, confers with Major-Gen- 


rity Council resumes its consideration of the Congolese item. eral von Horn, Supreme Commander of the UN Force in the Congo. 
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Above: Independence celebrations like this 
flag-bearing parade of students in Mogadi- 
scio marked the birth on July 1 of the Re- 
public of Somalia which combines the 
former Italian-administered trust territory of 
Somaliland and British Somaliland. Tributes 
to the new state and its people as well as 
to Italy 


Council during its recent session at United 


were voiced in the Trusteeship 


Nations headquarters. (See page 18.) 
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United Nations Biggest Effort 


“The United Nations has embarked 
on its biggest single effort under 
United Nations colors, organized and 
directed by the United Nations itself.” 
With these words, the Secretary- 
General, Dag Hammarskjold, address- 
ing the Security Council on July 20, 
characterized the task undertaken by 
the Organization in response to the 
Council’s resolution of July 14 to ren- 
der military assistance to the Repub- 
lic of the Congo. At the same time, 
Mr. Hammarskjold warned that, on 
behalf of the United Nations he would 
have to ask for much, much more 
from member nations in the military 
field as well as in the civilian field, 
and he added: “There should not be 
any hesitation, because we are at a 
turn of the road where our attitude 
will be of decisive significance, I be- 
lieve, not only for the future of this 
Organization but also for the future of 
Africa. And Africa may well in pres- 
ent circumstances mean the world.” 
(For full text, see page 12.) 


The Congo’s Request 


At a meeting which began on July 
13 and ended in the early hours of 
July 14, and which had been urgently 
convened by the Secretary-General, 
the Council heard a report by the 
Secretary-General on “a demand for 
United Nations action in relation to 
the Republic of the Congo.” The new 
republic, which attained independence 
on June 30, requested the urgent dis- 
patch of United Nations military as- 
sistance “to protect the national ter- 
ritory of the Congo against the pres- 
ent external aggression which is a 
threat to international peace.” A sec- 
ond communication, reported to the 
Council, stated that military aid was 
requested, “not to restore the internal 
situation in the Congo but rather to 
protect the national territory against 
the act of aggression posed by Belgian 
troops.” (See page 6.) 

The Secretary-General outlined to 
the Council the measures he had taken 
with respect to the Congolese request 
for technical assistance and those he 
Proposed to take, with the authoriza- 
tion of the Council, in response to 
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that Government’s request for military 
aid. (See page 45.) 

The resolution, adopted by the 
Council by eight votes to none with 
three abstentions, authorized the 
Secretary-General to take the neces- 
sary steps, in consultation with the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo, to provide that Government 
with military assistance until its own 
national security forces are able, in 
that government’s view, to meet fully 
their tasks. It also called on Belgium 
to withdraw its troops from the ter- 
ritory of the Republic of the Congo. 

At the Security Council meeting on 
July 20 the Secretary-General sub- 
mitted a report on the action he had 
taken in accordance with the mandate 
given him in the resolution of July 14. 
(For text, see page 8.) 

At that same meeting, the Council 
heard the Secretary-General’s state- 
ment referred to above and state- 
ments by the representatives of the 
Republic of the Congo and the For- 
eign Minister of Belgium, who had 
been invited to speak in the Council 
meeting, as well as by the First Vice- 
Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR and the Permanent Representa- 
tive of the United States to the United 
Nations. A further meeting of the 
Council was scheduled for July 21, 
and the proceedings of this and the 
previous meeting will be reported in 
the September issue of UNITED Na- 
TIONS REVIEW. 


Leopoldville Visit 


Because of the expected arrival of the 
Prime Minister of the Republic of the 
Congo, Mr. Hammarskjold postponed 
his visit to Leopoldville, planned for 
July 23, to July 26 for on-the-spot con- 
sultations. He indicated that he might 
return to the capital of the Republic 
of the Congo after completing talks 
with representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa in 
Pretoria which he would hold in ac- 
cordance with the mandate entrusted 
to him by the Security Council resolu- 
tion of April 1 on the question of the 
racial policies of the Union Govern- 
ment. 

Assigned by the Secretary-General 


to undertake various tasks in the Re- 
public of the Congo connected with 
United Nations assistance were: Ralph 
J. Bunche, serving as the Secretary- 
General’s Special Representative; Ma- 
jor-General Carl C. von Horn, Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization, as Supreme 
Commander of the United Nations 
Force in the Congo; Maurice Pate, 
Executive Director of the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund, assigned to Dr. 
Bunche’s staff to advise on the proc- 
essing, transport and distribution of 
food; Sture C. Linner, of Sweden, 
appointed as Resident Representative 
of the Technical Assistance Board; 
and Lieutenant-General Raymond A. 
Wheeler, assigned to organize the nec- 
essary work to prevent silting of the 
Congo River. 

To aid him at United Nations 
Headquarters, the Secretary-General 
called on the services of Henry R. 
Labouisse, former Director of the 
United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency, to assist in setting up the 
United Nations Force, and of Brig- 
adier I. J. Rikhye, of India, former 
Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Emergency Force in Gaza, to serve as 
his military adviser. 


Other Security Matters 


From mid-June to the end of July, the 
Security Council was engaged with a 
variety of other international problems 
which were submitted to it as matters 
affecting international peace and se- 
curity. On June 22 and 23, the Coun- 
cil considered the complaint of Argen- 
tina against Israel in connection with 
the Adolf Eichmann case (see page 
14.) and adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that “acts such as that under con- 
sideration, which affect the sovereign- 
ty of a member state and therefore 
cause international friction, may, if 
repeated, endanger international peace 
and security.” The resolution, adopted 
by eight votes to none with two ab- 
stentions, further requested the Gov- 
ernment of Israel “to make appropri- 
ate reparation in accordance with the 
Charter of the United Nations and the 
rules of international law.” 





On July 18 and 19, the Council 
took up the complaint of Cuba against 
the United States alleging a “grave 
situation” resulting from “repeated 
threats, harassments, intrigues, repri- 
sals and aggressive acts” to which 
Cuba had been subjected by the United 
States. Denying these charges, the 
representative of the United States 
said his country had consistently exer- 
cised restraint in the face of what 
seemed to be a consistent effort to 
create incidents. 

On July 19 the Council adopted, 
by nine votes in favor, none against, 
and with two abstentions, a resolution 
to adjourn consideration of the ques- 
tion pending receipt of a report from 
the Organization of American States. 
The resolution also invited members 
of the oas to lend their assistance to 
achieving a peaceful solution and 
urged all other states to refrain from 
any action which might increase the 
existing tensions between Cuba and 
the United States. 

A request for an urgent meeting of 
the Council was submitted on July 13 
by the Soviet Union to consider the 
question of “New aggressive acts by 
the Air Force of the United States of 
America against the Soviet Union, 
creating a threat to universal peace.” 
The Soviet Government charged that 
“a new violation of the frontiers of 
the Soviet Union by a United States 
military aircraft” had taken place on 
July 1. This aircraft, an RB-47 recon- 
naissance bomber, it was stated, had 
been shot down over Soviet territorial 
waters. In a preliminary statement, 
the permanent representative of the 
United States to the United Nations 
declared that the Soviet Government 
“is completely wrong in saying the 
plane was over Soviet territory.” 

A meeting of the Council to con- 
sider the Soviet complaint was sched- 
uled for July 22. 

(The proceedings of the Council on 
the Cuban and Russian complaints will 
be reported in the September issue of 
the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW.) 


Disarmament 


On June 27, the representatives of 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ro- 
mania and the Soviet Union withdrew 
from the Conference of the Ten-Na- 
tion Committee on Disarmament 
which had been meeting in Geneva. 
Following the withdrawal of these 
delegates, the meeting was _ con- 
tinued by the representatives of the 
five remaining members, Canada, 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. A communiqué is- 
sued at the close of this meeting an- 
nounced that “a document entitled 
‘Programme for General and Complete 
Disarmament under Effective Interna- 
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tional Control’ was tabled by the rep- 
resentative of the United States with 
a request that it be circulated by the 
United Nations Secretariat as a Con- 
ference document.” 

On June 27, also, the Foreign Min- 
ister of the Soviet Union, in a letter 
to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, requested that the following 
item be included in the agenda of the 
forthcoming regular session of the 
General Assembly: “Disarmament and 
the situation with regard to the ful- 
filment of the General Assembly reso- 
lution of November 20, 1959, on the 
question of disarmament.” Circulated 
earlier in June as a United Nations 
document were the proposals of the 
Soviet Government “concerning the 
basic clauses of a treaty on general 
and complete disarmament.” 

On June 28, a further meeting of 
the Geneva committee was held, again 
attended only by representatives of 
the five western powers. It agreed to 
request that all records of the Ten- 
Nation Committee on Disarmament 
be forwarded to the United Na- 
tions Disarmament Commission and, 
through it, to the General Assembly 
and the Security Council. 

Replying to a question at his news 
conference on June 30, the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations said 
that, irrespective of developments in 
Geneva, it would be natural procedure 
for the Disarmament Commission to 
meet before the 1960 session of the 
General Assembly. He expressed the 
belief, however, that it would not be 
of much use for the Commission “to 
meet in a rush.” And he added: 
“There is always some dust that should 
settle before you start driving again, 
after such events as those we have re- 
cently witnessed.” 


World Refugee Year 


Preliminary results of the World Ref- 
ugee Year announced on July 1 
showed that $15 million had been 
pledged by governments as of June 
30, 1960, over and above their an- 
nual contributions for refugee pur- 
poses. The total raised by public con- 
tribution in countries which organized 
fund-raising drives will not be known 
until reports are received from all the 
88 countries and territories which par- 
ticipated in World Refugee Year. 

Although June 30 marked the end 
of the World Refugee Year in a 
formal sense, it should not be regarded 
as the end of an effort, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold said at a news 
conference held that day. “The refu- 
gee problem will be with us, I am 
afraid, forever unless the world turns 
more peaceful,” he declared. 


It was also announced on July 1 





that a number of the national com- 
mittees for World Refugee Year, set 
up by 39 participating countries, will 





Boys packing to leave refugee camp 
for resettlement with their families. 


continue their efforts until the end of 
1960. In addition, 77 international 
nongovernmental organizations which 
joined together to form an Internation- 
al Committee for World Refugee Year 
are continuing that committee. 


High Commissioner's Report 


Auguste R. Lindt, United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, in 
his annual report to the Economic and 
Social Council in Geneva said that just 
over $6 million has been raised to- 
ward the $12 million target for the 
current programs for his office for 
1960. Approximately 1,400,000 refu- 
gees are presumed to be within the 
High Commissioner’s mandate. In ad- 
dition, there are more than 200,000 
refugees from Algeria in Tunisia and 
Morocco requiring relief. For the 
1961 program the target has been set 
at $6 million from both governmental 
and other sources. 


Palestine Refugees 


Pakistan has announced a contribu- 
tion for 1960 of approximately $21,- 
000 to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, 
and France has confirmed payment of 
approximately $122,000 to the same 
agency, together with rent-free build- 
ings and educational grants. Canada 
is making a special contribution to 
Unrwa of flour, worth $1 million. 


Aid to Mauritania 

The United Nations Children’s Fund 
has approved an emergency allocation 
of $20,000 to the Islamic Republic of 
Mauritania, formerly part of French 
West Africa. The money is to cover 
the cost of freight on 800,000 pounds 
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of powdered skim milk given to allay 
the effects of a three-year-long severe 
drought which has affected an esti- 
mated 120,000 persons. 

About 50,000 expectant mothers 
and preschool children are scheduled 
to receive the milk for a period of 
several months. 


Bank Borrows 

The largest borrowing ever undertaken 
by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development outside the 
United States has been arranged by 
the Bank with the Deutsche Bundes- 
bank, which will lend the World Bank 
the equivalent of approximately $240 
million in United States dollars and 
deutschemarks. The new debt, carry- 
ing an interest rate of 4% per cent 
annually, will mature in twelve years. 


Royal Guests 


Visitors to Headquarters on July 6 
were the King and Queen of Thai- 
land, shown with Mr. Hammarskjold 
as the royal couple left the buildings. 


Bank Loans 


Loans in Latin America by the World 
Bank between June 21 and July 15 
totaled the equivalent of $50.3 million. 
Two loans went to Peru—one equiv- 
alent to $5 million to import live- 
stock, farm machinery, fencing ma- 
terials and equipment for land im- 
provement, irrigation and processing 
plants; the other, equivalent to $24 
million, will help finance new power 
facilities to increase by 70 per cent 
the power now available in Lima, the 
country’s administrative, commercial 
and industrial centre. 


In Honduras an $8.8 million loan 
will finance a 27,000-kilowatt hydro- 
electric power plant and related trans- 
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mission facilities to establish, for the 
first time, a centralized power system 
capable of expansion economically to 
meet future needs. 


Another loan for expansion of elec- 
tric power supplies goes to Nicaragua, 
in the sum of $12.5 million. The 
project includes a 50,000-kilowatt 
power plant and a 75-mile transmis- 
sion line to bring power to Managua 
and smaller towns en route. 


Financing Investment 


The first commitment of the Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation to an 
Argentine stock company is a $3 mil- 
lion investment in Papelera Rio Parana 
to finance a new sulphite mill to 
produce pulp for rayon, cellophane 
and paper manufacture. The com- 
pany’s plant in Campana, Buenos 
Aires Province, has been in operation 
since 1950. 


The commitment, announced in 
June, was followed by another in early 
July of $3,600,000 to another stock 
company, Acindar Industria Argentina 
de Aceros, to help finance a program 
to increase production of rolled steel 
products, wire and wire products and 
black pipe. 

Irc will invest $1,365,000 in Assam 
Sillimante, Ltd., an Indian company, 
for the expansion of operations to 
manufacture high-grade heat-resistant 
bricks and shapes. Production by the 
new plant will fill some of the basic 
needs of India’s growing industries for 
high-temperature furnace materials. 
All raw materials are available locally. 


Education Drive 


A three-pronged education program 
aimed at extending primary school at- 
tendance to the 250 million children 
who today do not go to school, im- 
proving secondary education, and 
eradicating adult illiteracy will take 
half of the resources of the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization over the next four 
years. The program is outlined in a 
report prepared by uNEsco for use by 
the Economic and Social Council, at 
its current summer session in Geneva. 


The report notes that 45 per cent of 
the world’s children of school age do 
not attend school. “This is a situation 
with which mankind can no longer be 
satisfied, whether from the moral or 
the practical standpoint,” the report 
states. Even in countries where pri- 
mary education is universal, it is 
doubtful whether the number of chil- 
dren actually attending school is keep- 
ing up with the increase in the school- 
age population, according to UNESCO’s 
report. 


Among other programs listed in its 
extensive report, UNESCO suggested 
broadening international cooperation, 
especially in the oceanographic field, 
and announced completion of a survey 
of mass communications in Asia, Afri- 
ca and Latin America and an increase 
in its wide-ranging fellowship program. 


Discrimination 


Discrimination in education UNESCO . 
defines as including “any distinction, 
exclusion, limitation or preference, 
which, being based on race, color, sex, 
language, religion, political or other 
opinion, national or social origin, eco- 
nomic condition or birth, has the pur- 
pose of nullifying or impairing equality 
of treatment in education.” 

The definition is included in both 
a draft convention and a recommenda- 
tion intended to prevent discrimination 
in education and to assure equality of 
opportunity and treatment in educa- 
tion, drawn up by a committee of ex- 
perts from 41 countries at UNESCO 
headquarters in Paris. 


The drafts will be submitted to the 
UNESCO General Conference, to meet 
in Paris in November, for approval. As 
adopted unanimously by the com- 
mittee, at meetings between June 13 
and 29, the texts are designed to put 
into legal form certain general prin- 
ciples set forth in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights and in the 
UNESCO Constitution. 


Adult Education 


Unesco will convene the second 
World Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion at McGill University in Montreal 
August 22 through 31. Topics for dis- 
cussion include the role of adult edu- 
cation in the changing world; general 
education and vocational training; 
civic and social education; leisure and 
education; the relationship between 
adult and youth education; the work 
of adult education leaders; techniques, 
with particular attention to audio-vis- 
ual aids and other new methods; and 
the coordination of governmental and 
nongovernmental activities in adult 
education programs. 


The conference is also scheduled to 
take up the question of international 
cooperation and the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a world association of adult 
education. The conference will study 
ways of giving all human beings access 
to out-of-school education irrespec- 
tive of sex, nationality, race or creed, 
and will survey the work done by 
UNESCO in the 11 years since the first 
conference, held at Elsinore, Denmark, 
in 1949, 





Oceanography 
In its scientific program, UNESCO an- 
nounced that delegates attending an in- 
ternational conference on research in 
the marine sciences in Copenhagen 
have agreed in principle to recommend 
establishment of an intergovernmental 
oceanographic commission to help pro- 
mote oceanography through the con- 
certed action of participating states. 
The Commission would, for in- 
stance, aid in the preparation of ocean 
surveys, the exchange of charts and 
other data and research in the marine 
sciences. 


Pacific Islands 


The Trusteeship Council during its 
session which ended June 30 decided 
to dispatch a separate regular visiting 
mission in 1961 to the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands adminis- 
tered by the United States. The mis- 
sion, which will probably leave in 
February 1961, will be composed of 
representatives of Belgium, Bolivia, 
India and the United Kingdom. Carlos 
Salamanca, of Bolivia, is Chairman. 
In line with its terms of reference, 
the mission will, among other things, 
investigate and report to the Council 
on matters relating to the setting of in- 
termediate targets and dates in all 
fields of development so as to create, 
as soon as possible, favorable condi- 
tions for the attainment of self-gov- 
ernment or independence. (See UNITED 
NaTions Review, June, 1960.) 


Special Fund 


Representatives of the less-developed 
countries have emphasized their wish 
that a greater proportion of interna- 
tional pre-investment assistance be 
channeled through the United Nations, 
says a booklet, “United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund 1960”, just released and 
available through all United Nations 
sales agents (see inside back cover). 

This is happening not only because 
countries all over the world and in 
all stages of development are paying 
a share of the United Nations pro- 
grams of technical and pre-investment 
assistance and having a voice in de- 
termining broad policies, but also be- 
cause United Nations assistance is 
recognized as “scrupulously impartial”, 
acceptable to all parties and above 
any accusation of seeking political or 
commercial advantage, the booklet 
says. 

It presents an overall picture of the 
first eighteen months of the Fund’s 
efforts to assist the underdeveloped 
countries in determining the potentials 
of their physical resources and in as- 
sisting in the establishment of insti- 
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tutes to train people to make better 
use of those resources. 


Paul G. Hoffman, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Special Fund, who had been 
in Geneva attending the meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council (see 
page 16), left Geneva on July 14 for 
a two-week tour of countries of the 
Eastern Mediterranean region where 
Special Fund projects have been sched- 
uled to be carried out. 


Nigerian Official 





The Premier of the Northern Region 
of Nigeria, His Excellency Alhaji Sir 
Ahmadu Bello, K.B.E., C.B.E. (left), 
with Mr. Hammarskjold on July 6. 
Sir Ahmadu was a guest at a lunch- 
eon at United Nations Headquarters. 


Tin Agreement 


The text of a new agreement regulat- 
ing international trade in tin was ap- 
proved at United Nations Headquar- 
ters on June 24 by the United Nations 
Tin Conference 1960. The text, 
worked out mostly in closed meetings 
from May 23 through June 24, will 
be open for signature in London from 
September 1 through December 31. 
The new agreement is to come into 
force when the present International 
Tin Agreement expires on June 30, 
1961. 


The new agreement, like the exist- 
ing one, is to be administered by an 
International Tin Council set up under 
it. Provision is made, as in the present 
agreement, for two operational me- 
chanisms—a buffer stock and export 
control—but certain of the provisions 
are different. 


The objectives of the agreement are 
to prevent or alleviate widespread un- 
employment or underemployment and 
other serious difficulties which are 
likely to result from maladjustments 
between the supply of and the demand 
for tin. It aims at preventing excessive 
fluctuations in the price of tin and at 

































achieving a reasonable degree of 
stability of price on a basis which will 
secure long-term equilibrium between 
supply and demand. It strives to ensure 
adequate supplies of tin at prices which 
are fair to consumers and provide a 
reasonable return to producers. The 
agreement also provides a framework 
for the consideration of measures to 
promote the progressively more eco- 
nomic production of tin, while pro- 
tecting deposits of tin from unneces- 
sary waste or premature abandonment; 
it thus facilitates an expansion in 
world consumption of tin and keeps 
under review the long-term need for 
development. 

The Conference was attended by 
representatives of Australia, Belgium, 
Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 
(the Conference was held before the 
establishment of the Republic of the 
Congo), Bolivia, Canada, Denmark, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Federation of Nigeria, 
France, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Italy, Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, Re- 
public of Korea, Spain, Thailand, 
Turkey, United Arab Republic and 
United Kingdom and by observers 
from Austria, Brazil, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Norway, Peru, Romania, 
Sweden, USSR, United States, Re- 
public of Viet-Nam and Venezuela. 
The four specialized agencies repre- 
sented were the International Labor 
Organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and the International Monetary 
Fund. Georges Peter, France, was 
elected Chairman, Sukardjo Wirjo- 
pranoto, Indonesia, First Vice-Chair- 
man and Denis Harvey, Canada, Sec- 
ond Vice-Chairman. 


Standard Place Names 

The need for standardization of geog- 
raphic names, as a prerequisite to the 
efficient work of economic planners, 
map makers, statisticians, census tak- 
ers and diplomatic and policy-making 
administrators, was stressed by a 
United Nations group of experts on 
geographic names at the conclusion of 
their meeting at United Nations Head- 
quarters on July 1. The group con- 
sidered as imperative the holding of an 
international conference to study na- 
tional and _ international problems 
posed by the need for standardization. 


Polio Vaccines 


In the control of poliomyelitis, both 
the inactivated Salk vaccine and the 
live vaccine prepared from attenuated 
viruses have a major role to play. This 
is the conclusion of a nine-member Ex- 
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pert Committee on Poliomyelitis, 
which met under the auspices of the 
World Health Organization in Wash- 
ington on June 13 to 16. 

In a report on its session, the Com- 
mittee points out that the Salk vaccine 
has achieved over 90 per cent success 
in conquering paralytic polio when 
properly used but that the necessary in- 
jections are expensive and difficult to 
administer, especially in countries 
where health services are not well 
developed. In those areas the live vac- 
cine by mouth as a liquid or in candies 
would be easier and more economical 
to use, the report indicates. 

The live vaccine has now been 
proved safe for the immunization of 
children in mass trials in America, in 
Africa and in eastern Europe. More 
than 60 million have been vaccinated 
in the USSR alone without reported 
ill-effects. Although hopeful for the 
future, the Committee stressed that 
many problems remain to be solved 
regarding the preparation, testing and 
use of these vaccines. 


Consular Code 


During its twelfth session, which ended 
in Geneva on July 1, the International 
Law Commission completed a draft 
convention on consular intercourse 
and immunities and adopted a report 
on the rules governing ad hoc diplo- 
macy. The session began on April 25. 
The draft consular convention will be 
the companion piece to the Commis- 
sion’s earlier draft convention on 
diplomatic intercourse and immunities. 

The articles on consular intercourse 
and immunities, accompanied by com- 
mentaries, will be submitted to the 
fifteenth General Assembly session and 
will be circulated to member states for 
their comments. In the light of these 
comments, the Commission, at its 1961 
session, will adopt a final draft on the 
subject. 

The draft convention deals with the 
functions and privileges of career and 
honorary consuls. Although it is based 
largely on general practice, the draft 
also contains several innovations tend- 
ing toward the development of in- 
ternational law in this field. 


Criminal Procedure 


Representatives of three major sys- 
tems of law—the common or Anglo- 
Saxon law, the continental western 
European system and that in force 
in the USSR and countries following 
its practice—agreed that a most useful 
purpose has been served by the United 
Nations regional seminar on the pro- 
tection of human rights in criminal 
procedure, which closed a two-week 
session in Vienna on July 4. 
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The seminar adopted a proposal ex- 
pressing the wish that, under the 
auspices of the United Nations, an 
international convention be concluded 
on the right of arrested persons to 
communicate with those whom it is 
necessary for them to consult in order 
to ensure their defence or protect their 
essential interests. 

Participants also felt that a number 
of general trends exist in criminal pro- 
cedure which might be considered as a 
basis for further agreement by the 
countries represented in the seminar. 
The agreements might also be ac- 
cepted by countries which have recent- 
ly acceded to independence and which 
are concerned with setting up a legal 
system of criminal procedure. 

In addition, a proposal aiming at uni- 
fying legislation in Belgium, France, 
Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands 
and Switzerland regarding the so- 
called mise au secret was agreed upon 
by the representatives of these coun- 
tries. In some countries mise au secret 
is a provision whereby the suspect is 
confined in seclusion from the outside 
world, including his counsel. 


Participants in the seminar came 
from Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Bye- 
lorussian SSR, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Finland, France, Greece, Holy See, 
Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Luxembourg, 
Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, Po- 
land, Romania, Spain, Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Ukrainian SSR, USSR, United 
Kingdom and Yugoslavia. Stephen 
Verosta, of Austria, was Chairman. 


Library Gift 


A reference library of 323 books, in- 
cluding mainly economic, geographical 
and scientific publications about the 
African continent and world trade af- 
fairs, has recently been presented to 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa by the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. The gift includes 
encyclopedias, ethnological works, val- 
uable books of economic-geographi- 
cal charts and maps covering world 
trade relations and conditions in dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, and several up- 
to-date editions of English, French, 
Russian and Spanish dictionaries. 


South West Africa 


The General Assembly’s Committee 
on South West Africa on July 21 ap- 
proved the first draft of Section II 
of its report to the Assembly dealing 
with the status and population of the 
territory and with the participation of 
the European population of South 
West Africa in a referendum concern- 
ing a republican form of government 
for the Union of South Africa. 











Regarding the status of South West 
Africa, the section of the report as 
approved expresses the Committee’s 
regret that statements made by the 
Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa and other representatives of 
the Government in the Union Parlia- 
ment reflect no basic change in the 
position of the Government. 

Representatives of the non-Euro- 
pean population who have expressed 
themselves on the subject through 
numerous oral and written petitions 
to the United Nations want the terri- 
tory placed under trusteeship, the sec- 
tion states. 

On the other hand, the European 
population, while divided on the ques- 
tion of the territory’s existing status 
as well as its future status, continues 
to be united in opposing trusteeship 
for the territory, the report says. 


Korean Ceremony 


In a brief, simple ceremony held on 
June 27 commemorating the tenth an- 
niversary of the United Nations. action 
in Korea, a wreath was placed below 
the plaque outside the Meditation 
Room at Headquarters in memory of 
the men in the armed forces of mem- 
ber states who died in Korea in the 
service of the United Nations. 





“To the selfless fulfilment of duty, 
even at the price of supreme sacrifice 
we all bow our heads. There is a noble 
tradition that friend and foe alike pay 
tribute to the dead warrior,” Mr. Ham- 
marskjold said at the ceremony. “It is 
my conviction that, in the same spirit, 
all those who are joined together in this 
Organization share with the 16 mem- 
ber nations in the tribute they pay 
here today.” 

Other statements were made by 
Ambassador Ben Limb, Permanent 
Observer of Korea and by the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Aus- 
tralia, Colombia, the Philippines and 
Turkey. 
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Food was airlifted to avert a threatened shortage. 


fb Pee Security Council met urgently on the evening of 
July 13 in response to a request by Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold, made under Article 99 of the 
Charter, to hear a report by him on a request for 
United Nations military assistance to the Republic of 
the Congo. He considered that the matter which he was 
bringing to the Council’s attention might threaten the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 

The Secretary-General had received two cables, both 
signed by Joseph Kasavubu, President of the Republic 
of the Congo and Supreme Commander of the National 
Army, and Patrice Lumumba, Prime Minister and 
Minister of National Defence. The first, dated July 12, 
requested urgent dispatch of military assistance by the 
United Nations. The cable stated: 

“This request is justified by the dispatch to the 
Congo of metropolitan Belgian troops in violation of 
the treaty of friendship signed between Belgium and 
the Republic of the Congo on June 29, 1960. Under 
the terms of that treaty, Belgian troops may only inter- 
vene on the express request of the Congolese Govern- 
ment. No such request was ever made by the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo, and we therefore 
regard the unsolicited Belgian action as an act of 
aggression against our country.” 

The second cable, dated July 13, was one of clarifica- 
tion. It stated: “(1) The purpose of the aid requested 
is not to restore internal situation in Congo but rather 
to protect the national territory against act of aggression 
posed by Belgian metropolitan troops, (2) The request 
for assistance relates only to a United Nations force 
consisting of military personnel of neutral countries 
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International Assistance 
to the Republic of the Congo 
Organized within Hours 


of Security Council Resolution 


and not of United States as reported by certain radio 
stations. (3) If requested assistance is not received with- 
out delay the Republic of the Congo will be obliged to 
appeal to the Bandung Treaty powers. (4) The aid 
has been requested by the Republic of the Congo in 
the exercise of its sovereign rights and not in agreement 
with Belgium as reported.” 

The Republic of the Congo, it will be recalled, 
achieved its independence on June 30, and it was 
unanimously recommended for membership in the 
United Nations by the Security Council on July 7 (see 
page 37). 

The Council’s meeting on July 13 continued for 
seven hours—until nearly 3:30 a.m. on July 14—in 
order that action appropriate to the urgency of the 
situation could be decided on. The Council authorized 
the Secretary-General, in consultation with the Congo- 
lese Government, to arrange for the military assistance 
which would be necessary until the national security 
forces, through the efforts of the Government with the 
technical assistance of the United Nations, could fully 
meet their tasks. The Council also called on Belgium to 
withdraw its troops. 

The Council rejected Soviet proposals to condemn 
Belgium’s action as “armed aggression,” to call for the 
“immediate” withdrawal of its troops, and to restrict 
the proposed military assistance to that “made available 
by African member states of the United Nations.” Mr. 
Hammarskjold had said in his report to the Council 
that it would be his intention to get assistance in the 
first place from African nations. 

(For the text of the adopted resolution and the 
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One week after the Security Council authorized military assistance, 12 African and two European battalions had 


joined together in “a major step forward in international cooperation” as the United Nations Force in the Congo. 


rejected amendments, as well as the voting, see page 
46.) 

Immediately after the Council’s meeting, the Secre- 
tary-General sent appeals for assistance to all African 
member nations north of the Congo and to the Federa- 
tion of Mali, and, as he later said, the “biggest single 
effort under United Nations colors, organized and 
directed by the United Nations itself,” was under way. 

In the following days the Secretary-General kept the 
Council informed of the developing situation in regard 
to the rapid build-up of the United Nations Force in 
the Congo, the generous response to his appeal for 
supplies to avert a threatened food shortage, steps for 
a “crash program” to forestall developing health 
dangers, and efforts to get the supply of fuel running 
normally again. 

As of July 17, the strength of the Force in the 
Congo already exceeded 4,000 men and was representa- 
tive of North Africa, West Africa and East Africa, By 
July 20 it included 12 African battalions and two 
European battalions. The African battalions were from 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, Morocco and Tunisia. The 
Swedish battalion of the United Nations Emergency 
Force had been transferred to the Congo from Gaza to 
serve for one month, and a battalion of the Irish Army 
was to serve for a limited period. An offer of troops 
had also been accepted from the Federation of Mali. 

The troops and numerous other military units of a 
smaller size and of specialized character had been 
brought into the Congo in a tremendous airlift opera- 
tion. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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An International Peace Force 


On their arrival in the Congo, members of 
the United Nations Force in the Congo are 
handed a message of welcome, in French and 
English, from Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Special 
Representative of Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold in the Congo, and Major-General 
Carl von Horn, Supreme Commander of the 
Force. The message also explains the role of 
the Force, known as oNUC, which is derived 
from its French title, Force de V’Organisation 
des Nations Unies au Congo. The text of the 
message follows: 


You serve as members of an international force. 
It is a peace force, not a fighting force. 

The United Nations has asked you to come here 
in response to an appeal from the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo. Your task is to help in 
restoring order and calm in this country which has 
been so troubled recently. You are to be friendly to 
all the people of this country. Protection against acts 
of violence is to be given to all the people, white and 
black. 

You carry arms, but they are to be used only in 
self-defence. You are in the Congo to help everyone, 
to harm no one. 

Your conduct should always be such as to do 
credit to your country and to the United Nations. 

You are serving the United Nations here. Your 
orders on this mission will come through your offi- 
cers only from the United Nations. 

You have a great opportunity now to help the 
Congo and its people. In doing that you will also 
help Africa. We have confidence that you will do 
your very best here. 








First Report by the Secretary-General 


on the Implementation 


of Security Council Resolution S [4387 


y the resolution adopted by the 
Security Council at its meeting on 
July 13, 1960, the Council, after con- 
sidering the report from the Secretary- 
General and the request for military 
assistance addressed to the Secretary- 
General by the President and the 
Prime Minister of the Republic of the 
Congo, authorized the Secretary-Gen- 
eral “to take the necessary steps, in 
consultation with the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo, to provide 
the Government with such military 
assistance as may be necessary until, 
through the efforts of the Congolese 
Government with the technical as- 
sistance of the United Nations, the 
national security forces may be able, 
in the opinion of the Government, to 
meet fully their tasks.” The Council 
also “called upon the Government of 
Belgium to withdraw their troops from 
the territory of the Republic of the 
Congo.” The Security Council re- 
quested the Secretary-General to re- 
port to the Council as appropriate. 
This first progress report on the im- 
plementation of the resolution of the 
Security Council is submitted with re- 
ference to this request. 


The Mandate 


The resolution of the Security Coun- 
cil was adopted in response to my in- 
itial statement to the Council. There- 
fore, that statement may be regarded 
as a basic document on the inter- 
pretation of the mandate. In the state- 
ment I made clear my view of the 
main purpose of the introduction of 
a United Nations Force in the Congo 
as well as of the relationship between 
this action and a _ withdrawal of 
Belgian troops. I also stated in gen- 
eral terms what legal principles, in my 
view, should apply to the operation. 

However, even with these explana- 
tions of my intentions and of my in- 
terpretation of the situation, important 
points were left open for an interpre- 
tation in practice. In submitting this 
first progress report, I want not only 
to bring to the knowledge of the 
Council what so far has been achieved, 
but also what lines I have followed 
concerning the implementation of the 
authorization. 
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I indicated as a “sound and lasting 
solution” to the difficulties which had 
arisen in the Congo the re-establish- 
ment of the instruments of the Gov- 
ernment for the maintenance of order. 
It was implied in my presentation that 
it was the breakdown of those instru- 
ments which had created a situation 
which through its consequences repre- 
sented a threat to peace and security 
justifying United Nations intervention 
on the basis of the explicit request of 
the Government of the Republic of 
the Congo. Thus, the two main ele- 
ments, from the legal point of view, 
were on the one side this request and, 
on the other hand, the implied finding 
that the circumstances to which I had 
referred were such as to justify United 
Nations action under the Charter. 
Whether or not it was also held that 
the United Nations faced a conflict 
between two parties was, under these 
circumstances, in my view, legally not 
essential for the justification of the 
action. However, I pointed out that, 
on the basis of the interpretation I had 
given, it would be understood that, 
were the United Nations to act as I 
proposed, the Belgian Government 
“would see its way to a withdrawal,” 
and the Council itself called upon the 
Belgian Government to withdraw their 
troops. 

In order to assist the Government of 
the Republic of the Congo to re-estab- 
lish its administration, specifically in 
the field of security, certain decisions 
had already been taken by me in re- 
sponse to a general appeal from the 
Government. However, they could 
yield results only after a certain time 
and in the meanwhile there was a need 
for a stop-gap arrangement, estab- 
lished by the United Nations in con- 
sultation with the Government, no 
preferable alternative arrangements 
being available for the intermediary 
period which might have to pass until, 
in the words of the resolution, “the 
national security forces may be able, 
in the opinion of the Government, to 
meet fully their tasks.” Thus, the 
Force introduced is to be regarded as 
a temporary security force, present in 
the Republic of the Congo with the 
consent of the Government for the 
time and the purpose indicated. 


of July 14, 1960 


Although the United Nations Force 
under the resolution is dispatched to 
the Congo at the request of the Gov- 


ernment and will be present in the — 


Congo with its consent, and although 
it may be considered as serving as an 
arm of the Government for the main- 
tenance of order and protection of 
life—tasks which naturally belong to 
the national authorities and which will 
pass to such authorities as soon as, in 
the view of the Government, they are 
sufficiently firmly established—the 
Force is necessarily under the exclu- 
sive command of the United Nations, 
vested in the Secretary-General under 
the control of the Security Council. 
This is in accordance with the prin- 
ciples generally applied by the Or- 
ganization. The Force is thus not under 
the orders of the Government nor can 
it, as I pointed out in my statement to 
the Council, be permitted to become a 
party to any internal conflict. A de- 
parture from this principle would seri- 
ously endanger the impartiality of the 


United Nations and of the operation. 


Another principle which I consider 
as generally applicable and, therefore, 
as basic also to the present operation, 
is that, while, on its side, the host 
Government, when exercising its sov- 
ereign right with regard to the presence 
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of the Force, should be guided by good © 
faith in the interpretation of the pur- © 
pose of the Force, the United Nations, [ 


on its side, should be understood to be 


determined by similar good faith in the 


interpretation of the purpose when it | 


considers the question of the mainte- 
nance of the Force in the host country. 
This principle is reflected in the 
final phrase of the relevant paragraph 
of the resolution authorizing the Secre- 
tary-General to provide the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo 
with United Nations military assist- 
ance. 

From this basic understanding re- 
garding the presence of a United 
Nations Force in the country it follows 
that the United Nations activity should 
have freedom of movement within its 


area of operations and all such facili- F 
ties regarding access to that area and | 


communications as are necessary for 4 
successful accomplishment of the task. 
A further elaboration of this rule ob 
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viously requires an agreement with the 
Government, i.e. specifying what is to 
be considered the area of operations. 

Regarding the composition of the 
Force, there is another general prin- 
ciple which, in the light of previous 
experience, I find it necessary to ap- 
ply. In the report (A/3943) to which 
| referred in my statement to the Se- 
curity Council, it is stated that “while 
the United Nations must reserve for 
itself the authority to decide on the 
composition of such [military] ele- 
ments, it is obvious that the host coun- 
try, in giving its consent, cannot be 
indifferent to the composition of those 
elements.” The report continues: “In 
order to limit the scope of possible 
differences of opinion, the United Na- 
tions in recent operations has followed 
two principles: not to include units 
from any of the permanent members 
of the Security Council; and not to 
include units from any country which, 
because of its geographical position or 
for other reasons, might be considered 
as possibly having a special interest in 
the situation which has called for the 
operation. . . . It would seem desirable 
to accept a formula . . . to the effect 
that, while it is for the United Nations 
alone to decide on the composition of 
military elements sent to a country, 
the United Nations should, in deciding 
on composition, take fully into account 
the viewpoint of the host Government 
as one of the most serious factors 
which should guide the recruitment of 
the personnel. Usually, this is likely to 
mean that serious objections by the 
host country against participation by a 
specific contributing country in the 
United Nations operation will deter- 
mine the action of the Organization. 
However, were the United Nations for 
good reasons to find that course in- 
advisable, it would remain free to pur- 
sue its own line, and any resulting 
conflict would have to be resolved on 
a political rather than on a legal ba- 
sis.” I recommended, in the report 
quoted, that this principle should be 
considered applicable to all United 
Nations operations of the present kind. 
The problem is in this particular case 
covered by the request for consulta- 
tions with the Congo Government. In 
my statement to the Council I point- 
ed out that, while I consider that 
the aforementioned principle excludes 
military units in the Force from any 
of the permanent members of the 
Security Council, I, in fact, had the 
“intention to get, in the first place, 
assistance from African nations.” 

Among other principles which I con- 
sider essential to this operation, I may 
mention the following. 

The authority granted to the United 
Nations Force cannot be exercised 
within the Congo either in competi- 
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tion with representatives of the host 
Government or in cooperation with 
them in any joint operation. This nat- 
urally applies a fortiori to representa- 
tives and military units of other Gov- 
ernments than the host Government. 
Thus, the United Nations operation 
must be separate and distinct from ac- 
tivities by any national authorities. 

Likewise, it foHows from the rule 
that the United Nations units must not 
become parties in internal conflicts, 
that they cannot be used to enforce 
any specific political solution of pend- 
ing problems or to influence the po- 
litical balance decisive to such a solu- 
tion. Apart from the general reasons 
for this principle, there is the specific 
one that it is only on this basis that 
the United Nations can expect to be 
able to draw on member countries for 
contributions in men and material. 

To all United Nations personnel 
used in the present operation the basic 
rules of the United Nations for inter- 
national service should be considered 
as applicable, particularly as regards 
full loyalty to the aims of the Organi- 
zation and to abstention from actions 
in relation to their country of origin 
which might deprive the operation of 
its international character and create 
a situation of dual loyalty. 

In my initial statement I recalled 
the rule applied in previous Unit- 
ed Nations operations to the effect 
that the military units would be en- 
titled to act only in self-defence. In 
amplification of this statement I would 
like to quote the following passage 
from the report to which I referred: 
“. . . men engaged in the operation 
may never take the initiative in the 
use of armed force, but are entitled to 
respond with force to an attack with 
arms, including attempts to use force 
to make them withdraw from positions 
which they occupy under orders from 
the Commander,” acting under the 
authority of the Security Council and 
within the scope of its resolution. “The 
basic element involved is clearly the 
prohibition against any initiative in the 
use of armed force.” 


Composition of the Force 


Before reporting on the steps taken 
for the building up of the Force and 
on the agreements reached with a 
number of Governments regarding 
contributions to the Force, I wish to 
make some general observations. 


As stated to the Security Council on 
July 13, 1960, the ultimate solution to 
the problem that has arisen in the 
Congo has to be found by the Repub- 
lic of the Congo itself, with the as- 
sistance of the United Nations. In the 
same spirit I believe that, to the extent 
that the Republic of the Congo needs 








international assistance, such assist- 
ance should, within the framework of 
the United Nations, in the first in- 
stance be given by its sister African 
nations, as an act of African solidarity. 
However, this natural reliance on re- 
gional solidarity for the solution of a 
problem of this kind should be quali- 
fied by an element of universality, nat- 
ural—and indeed essential—to any 
United Nations operation. Therefore, 
while the Force, in my view, should 
be built around a hard core of military . 
units from African states, it should 
also, to the extent which might be 
found practical, include units from 
other areas which meet the general 
conditions for the composition of a 
United Nations Force to which I have 
referred above. 

Thus, in my view, the present opera- 
tion is, in the first place, a manifesta- 
tion of the willingness and ability of 
the African states to help within the 
framework of the United Nations, of 
which I have found the most con- 
vincing evidence in the course of this 
effort. Elements from other regions, 
included in the Force, may be con- 
sidered as assistance given, in the spirit 
of the Charter, to the African com- 
munity of nations by nations of those 
other regions. With this approach, the 
present operation should serve to 
strengthen the African community of 
nations and to strengthen also their 
ties, within the United Nations, with 
the world community. It would be 
wholly unjustified to interpret the 
United Nations action in the sense that 
nations from outside the region step 
into the Congo situation, using the 
United Nations as their instrumentali- 
ty, because of the incapability of the 
Congo and of the African states them- 
selves to make the basic contribution 
to the solution of the problem. 


My efforts to build up the Force 
have been guided by this interpreta- 
tion of the United Nations operation. 
For that reason I have, in the first 
hand, appealed to African states for 
troops, addressing myself in a second 
stage to other nations meeting the 
conditions which are generally applica- 
ble, and continuing my efforts to acti- 
vate further African units to the extent 
necessary. While the requests for 
troops so far presented by me, or 
offers of troops accepted by me, fol- 
low the pattern just stated, I have al- 
ready in the first stage addressed a 
series of appeals for support in such 
fields as logistics, signals, material, air- 
craft and specialized personnel to 
those countries which are most likely 
to provide them at very short notice, 
irrespective of their geographical posi- 
tion. 

Apart from being influenced by the 
factors which I have explained above, 
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I have, naturally, been guided by 
considerations of availability of troops, 
language and geographical distribution 
within the region. 

Even before the decision of the Se- 
curity Council I was informed by the 
Republic of Ghana that it had re- 
sponded favorably to an urgent de- 
mand from the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo for military as- 
sistance and that it wanted this as- 
sistance to be integrated in the general 
United Nations effort which the Gov- 
ernment anticipated, after having been 
informed of the convening of the 
Security Council and of my proposals 
to the Council. Likewise, the Govern- 
ments of Guinea, Morocco and Tu- 
nisia informed me at this early stage 
of their willingness to put, forthwith, 
military units at the disposal of the 
United Nations. These offers have 
been accepted and the troops have 
been or will be airlifted to the Congo 
as quickly as practicable. Some short 
delays have been unavoidable for lo- 
gistic reasons or because of the neces- 
sity to stagger the airlifts. 

Immediately after the end of the 
meeting of the Security Council, in 
the morning of July 14, 1960, I ad- 
dressed appeals for assistance to the 
Chiefs of State of all African member 
nations north of the Congo and of the 
Federation of Mali, either asking di- 
rectly for troops, or, where language 
difficulties could be foreseen, asking 
for an immediate discussion with their 
permanent representatives at the 
United Nations about the best form in 
which the country concerned could 
render help. A full account of the 
results of this appeal and of arrange- 
ments made will be given in the fol- 
lowing. At this point I wish to state 
that I immediately accepted an offer 
of troops also from Ethiopia, thus get- 
ting in the first setup of the Force 
adequate representation from North 
Africa, West Africa and East Africa. 
As will be clear from the detailed re- 
port on arrangements made, the five 
countries specifically mentioned pro- 
vide the Force with an initial strength 
of seven battalions, numbering more 
than 4,000 men. 


I have received promises of addi- 
tional battalions from several African 
French-speaking countries, as well as 
from some English-speaking nations in 
Africa. An offer of the Federation of 
Mali has been accepted and will be 
activated at a somewhat later stage. 
In the light of the general approach 
to which I referred above, I am acti- 
vating the other offers as necessary. 

Following the pattern which I have 
previously explained, I have, with the 
establishment of an initial Force of 
seven battalions of five African coun- 
tries, completed a first phase of the 
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building up of the Force. For a second 
phase I have appealed for assistance 
in the form of troops from three Euro- 
pean, one Asian and one Latin Amer- 
ican country, meeting the general con- 
ditions applying to a United Nations 
Force. In one of these cases, Sweden, 
I have have asked for, and received 
permission on a temporary basis, to 
transfer the Swedish battalion in Gaza 
to the Congo through an airlift which 
is likely to be carried out on Wed- 
nesday, July 20, thus bringing the total 
strength up to eight battalions. 

As regards assistance in other forms, 
I have reached agreement on the send- 
ing of police companies from a num- 
ber of African states. I have also ap- 
pealed for aircraft, heavy equipment 
and specialized personnel from some 
of the last-mentioned countries. Apart 
from its other contribution, Ghana 
has undertaken to provide the Force 
with two military medical units. 

Requests for heavy matériel and 
aircraft as well as for signals and 
other parts of the logistic support have 
been addressed to a number of non- 
African states; as regards signals, a 
special difficulty has been created by 
the fact that the personnel, if at all 
possible, should be bilingual, having 
knowledge of both French and Eng- 
lish. 

Appeals for assistance with air 
transport have been addressed to three 
non-African nations. 

The response to all these various 
appeals has been favorable. 

I have appointed Major-General 
Carl von Horn, Sweden, Supreme 
Commander of the Force. As cos of 
UNTSO for two years, General von 
Horn has already considerable experi- 
ence as a senior military representa- 
tive of the United Nations. He will 
be assisted by a small personal staff 
of officers drawn from the group un- 
der his command in Jerusalem. I have 
directed a request to India to make 
available to me a senior officer as 
military adviser in the Executive Office 
of the Secretary-General. 


In broad outline, this completes the 
picture of the geographical distribu- 
tion sought for the Force in imple- 
mentation of the decision of the Se- 
curity Council on the basis of the 
principles outlined above. It reflects 
my wish to give to the African com- 
munity of nations the central position 
which in this case is their due, while 
maintaining the universal character of 
a United Nations operation. As the 
composition of the Force is still not 
completed, I can in the following 
Stages make such adjustments as the 
Security Counci! may find desirable, 
but I wish to express my hope that the 
steps so far taken on the basis of the 
authority given to me by the Council 











will meet with the approval of the 
Council. 


State of Implementation 


I now turn to the detailed informa- 
tion which, at the present moment, can 
be given to the Council regarding the 
implementation of its decision. 

At the time of the writing of this 
report, about 3,500 troops, in addi- 
tion to substantial equipment from 
four of the contributing countries, 
have arrived in Leopoldville. The 
3,500 consist of 460 troops from Ethi- 
opia, 770 troops from Ghana, 1,250 
troops from Morocco and 1,020 
troops from Tunisia. Each of the bat- 
talions is well equipped. As stated 
above, offers have also been accepted 
from the Republic of Guinea and the 
Federation of Mali. Groups of some 
700 men will be airlifted later this 
week from Guinea. 

Six hundred and thirty-five men of 
the Swedish battalion in UNEF will be 
airlifted to Leopoldville on July 20 to 
serve for one month in the Congo; a 
small rear party of the battalion will 
remain in Gaza. Meanwhile, arrange- 
ments are being made for the airlift- 
ing of other contingents for the Force, 
including police units, hospital units, 
and signals and logistics personnel. 

As it is essential that deployment of 
troops takes place at many points 
throughout the country, it will neces- 
sitate the building up of the Force to 
a level considerably higher than that 
presently attained. 

The Ethiopian troops were airlifted 
by their own air force. The airlifting 
of the balance of the Force has been 
made possible by assistance granted 
at my request from the United King- 
dom and United States Governments. 
The British Government has provided 
planes to transport elements of the 
contingent of Ghana, while 33 planes 
of the United States Air Force have 
been used to transport the Tunisian 
and Moroccan contingents and to as- 
sist in the later stages of the trans- 
portation of the contingent of Ghana. 

To meet the requirements of recon- 
naissance and mobility within such a 
large country as the Congo, troop- 
carrying trucks, planes of the DC-3 
type, small reconnaissance planes and 
helicopters are being contributed by 
member countries as part of the equip- 
ment of the Force. 

Since United Nations contingents 
began to arrive before the arrival of 
the Commander and because of the 
generally unsettled situation in the 
country on July 15, I appointed Dr. 
Ralph J. Bunche, my Special Repre- 
sentative in the Congo, as Commander 
ad interim of the Force with immedi- 
ate effect. On July 16, he deployed 
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United Nations units to the radio 
station, power station, Harvard Boule- 
yard and the European sector of Leo- 
poldville. On July 17, he deployed 
further units at Stanleyville, Matadi, 
Thysville and Coquilhatville. 

The arrival of the troops of the 
United Nations Force in Leopoldville 
has already had a salutary effect, and 
the growing recognition of its role as 
a Force for the restoration of peace 
and order will contribute to its in- 
creasing effectiveness. 

General von Horn took over the 
command of the Force on the morn- 
ing of July 18. He is continuing with 
all possible speed to deploy units at 
strategic points and in critical areas 
of tension. Because of the major task 
which confronts the Supreme Com- 
mander in taking over the command 
of the Force in its organization at its 
inception, he has been authorized to 
use for a short period limited numbers 
of officers who have been selected 
from the United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Jerusalem to 
assist in connection with the program 
of technical assistance in the field of 
security administration. 

The general disorder, combined with 
the breakdown of transportation and 
public services, led to a threatened 
food shortage which it was necessary 
to avert. Consequently, at the request 
of the Government of the Congo, I 
made appeals to the Governments of 
Canada, Denmark, France, India, 
Italy, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom and 
the United States of America for food. 
The response to this appeal has been 
generous. The contributions so far 
pledged are from Canada, Denmark, 
France, India, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United King- 
dom and the United States. A contri- 
bution has also been offered by Switz- 
erland. 

Some of this food is being flown 
into Leopoldville at the present time 
by American, British, Canadian and 
Soviet planes. In addition, the Swiss 
Government has responded to my re- 
quest to provide an airlift of Swiss 
planes to assist in the food lift and the 
transportation of other supplies. Some 
of the food is being concentrated in 
the United Nations depot at Pisa 
awaiting airlift to Leopoldville. A 
further staging point and depot for 
this, as for other purposes connected 
with the United Nations operations in 
the Congo, has been established at 
Kano, Nigeria, as assistance granted 
by the Government of Nigeria. 

The Secretariat is in contact with 27 
countries for contributions to the es- 
tablishment of the United Nations 
Force or to the food supplies in re- 
sponse to my appeal. I am deeply 
gratified with the generous response 
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which has made possible the early 
activation of United Nations influ- 
ence. It is hoped that the Force can 
be brought up to its necessary strength 
and effectiveness with no loss of the 
quickness of action that has so en- 
couragingly characterized the develop- 
ment of the Force in the period since 
the Security Council met on July 14. 


Withdrawal of Belgian Troops 


As recalled above, the resolution of 
the Security Council refers also to 
the withdrawal of Belgian troops. 
Both at Headquarters and in Leopold- 
ville, we remain in close touch with 
this aspect of the problems covered by 
the resolution. 


I have been informed by my repre- 
sentative in Leopoldville that he has 
received from the Belgian Ambassa- 
dor a letter according to which in- 
structions have been given to the 
Belgian Commander in the Congo to 
the effect that Belgian military inter- 
ventions should be limited to what is 
called for by the security needs of 
Belgian nationals and that in all other 
matters the Belgian Command has 
been advised to abide by the in- 





structions of the military Command 
of the United Nations forces. The 
letter further states that in case of 
grave and imminent danger, the Bel- 
gian forces will continue to take “the 
necessary security measures” but that 
“in each case they will immediately 
refer the matter to the military Com- 
mand of the United Nations.” The 
Belgian Military Command, according 
to the letter, has been “ordered to im- 
pose strict discipline upon their forces 
in the Congo and has been told to 
cooperate to the greatest extent when’ 
any request is made to them by the 
United Nations.” 

My representative in Leopoldville 
has also been informed that “following 
the arrival of United Nations forces, 
Belgian units amounting to one com- 
pany and one platoon have left Leo- 
poldville on July 17, 1960. They are 
kept at the disposal of the Commander 
of the Belgian metropolitan forces to 
answer calls of help where there are 
no United Nations troops available.” 

I wish to draw the attention of the 
Council to the fact that this statement 
refers to the situation as of July 17, 
1960. Discussions are continuing and 
I shall report separately on the de- 
velopment. 





On July 19, the Secretary-General is- 
sued the following addenda to his 
report on the implementation of the 
Security Council resolution on the 
Congo: 


ADDENDUM I 


I have received today, July 19, 
1960, from my Special Representa- 
tive in the Republic of the Congo the 
following statement based on a meet- 
ing this morning between him and the 
Belgian Ambassador, the Belgian 
Army Chief of Staff and the Com- 
manding General Gheysen. 

“In a statement made on July 16, 
1960, the Ambassador of Belgium 
informed me as follows: ‘Consequent 
upon the arrival of the United Na- 
tions troops the first contingents of 
the Belgian armed forces left Leopold- 
ville this afternoon.’ I have since been 
informed that these troops have re- 
turned to their bases. 

“The United Nations is now in a 
position to guarantee that contingents 
of the United Nations Force, drawn 
from both European and African 
countries, will arrive this week in 
sufficient numbers to ensure order 
and protect the entire population, 
European and African. The complete 
protection of all sectors of the popu- 
lation is the primary and most im- 
mediate purpose of the United Na- 
tions operation here. 


“In the light of this assurance and 
of the request made by General von 
Horn and myself, it has been decided 
that the Belgian forces will begin 
to withdraw completely from the Leo- 
poldville area and return to their 
bases on Wednesday, July 20. This 
withdrawal operation should be com- 
pleted by 6 p.m. Saturday, July 23, 
1960. 

“The Ndjili airfield will also be 
placed under United Nations control. 
A flight unit of about forty persons 
in charge of air transport and an ad- 
minstrative unit of about forty per- 
sons of all grades will remain tem- 
porarily at the airfield to ensure the 
maintenance of the Belgian aircraft 
transporting men, supplies and equip- 
ment and to deal with evacuees. 

“Everyone may be confident that 
the United Nations Force is assuming 
the responsibility of ensuring respect 
for the law and the maintenance of 
public order in the most conscientious 
manner and that it will take whatever 
steps may be necessary to carry out 
this task.” 


ADDENDUM II 


Agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Secretary-General and the 
Governments concerned regarding 
the addition to the United Nations 
Force in the Congo of one battalion 
from Ghana, two battalions from 
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Ethiopia, one battalion from Morocco 
and one battalion from Tunisia. This 
would bring the strength of the Force 
up to 12 African battalions and one 
Swedish battalion. 

The new troops will be airlifted to 
the Congo as soon as possible. 

As stated in the report, an offer of 
troops, amounting to four companies, 
from the Federation of Mali has been 
accepted. The transfer will take place 
as soon as the unit is fully organized 


which is expected to be the case 


around August 1. 


ADDENDUM III 


In addition to the offers of troops 
previously reported, agreement has 
been reached with the Government of 
Ireland for the dispatch of a battalion 
of the Irish Army for service with the 
United Nations Force in the Congo 
for a limited period. 


Statement by the Secretary-General 
before the Security Council, July 20, 1960 


NE WEEK has passed since the Se- 
O curity Council adopted its res- 
olution regarding military assistance 
to the Republic of the Congo and a 
withdrawal of Belgian troops. 

The development up to Monday 
morning has been covered in my first 
report to the Council. I have later is- 
sued three addenda which indicate, 
on the one side, that the Force is now 
brought up to 12 African battalions 
and two European battalions, one of 
which, however, is there only on a 
temporary basis; I have not specified 
the other and numerous military units 
of a smaller size and of specialized 
character which, thanks to the help 
of various member states, we are 
bringing into the Congo. The addenda 
also show where we stood as of yester- 
day regarding the question of Belgian 
withdrawal. 

I want to use this opportunity to 
pay a sincere tribute to all those coun- 
tries which—sometimes with consider- 
able sacrifice—have hastened to give 
their assistance to the United Nations. 
It is a most encouraging experience 
and marks a major step forward in 
international cooperation. Short of 
such a response, from African coun- 
tries and non-African countries alike, 
no efforts of the United Nations 
would have been of any avail. Now 
we are in a position to look with hope, 
if not yet with absolute confidence, 
at the future. We have got off to a 
most promising start, but we have in 
no way passed the corner. 

As regards the military operation, 
we have brought the Force up to a 
strength which, for the moment, 
should serve as a satisfactory basis 
for our continued effort to assist the 
Government of the Republic. I do in 
no way exclude a major expansion of 
the Force, but such an expansion 
would have to take into account a 
series of considerations which should 
be studied in the breathing spell which 
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we may have at the present before 
approaching member governments 
with new requests. 

In this situation, after having con- 
centrated on getting sufficient man- 
power, we now devote our attention 
to all the essential and supporting 
services which are needed in the field 
of equipment, signals, supplies, health 
and administration. We are happy to 
have with us at present General Alex- 
ander, who came to New York today 
after discussions with the representa- 
tives of the Congo Government and 
with our representatives, bringing 
fresh evaluations of the needs of the 
Force. 

I need not point out to the mem- 
bers of the Council the difficulties 
which confront those who are re- 
sponsible for the molding of the Force 
into a proper unit and for its deploy- 
ment and use. The enterprise is far 
bigger and far more complicated than 
the United Nations Emergency Force, 
many more nations being involved, 
a multilingual basis to be used, mili- 
tary units with very different tradi- 
tions to cooperate, and a vast area to 
be covered. However, I have full con- 
fidence in our men on the spot and I 
am sure that they will be able to 
count on continued and full coopera- 
tion from the Congo authorities, ob- 
viously a necessary condition for the 
success of this effort which has been 
started at the request of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of the Congo. 

In the civilian field, we face not 
only the major administrative problem 
to which I referred in my statement 
to the Security Council last Wednes- 
day, but also problems in the fields 
of food and fuel supplies, and in 
particular, most recently, in the field 
of health. 

You know about the main line 
which we pursue in the field of admin- 
istration and you know what start I 
have made. However, in the past 





week, during which I had hoped to 
make progress regarding administra- 
tion, I have, for obvious reasons, in- 
stead had to put all the resources of 
the Secretariat into the establishment 
of the United Nations Force in the 
Congo. To the extent the military 
operation can be considered as in 
hand, we will again concentrate on 
the administrative problem. 

In the field of food, considerable 
quantities have been put at our dis- 
posal in response to appeals addressed 
to various governments. They have 
been and are being airlifted to the 
Leopoldville area, which is the region 
of particular concern in this respect. 

As regards fuel, one of the main 
concerns is to get the supply running 
normally again. We are doing what 
we can to achieve this aim. 

In this context I wish to mention 
that tonight or tomorrow General 
Wheeler, well known from the Suez 
Canal clearance, will go to Leopold- 
ville in order to organize the necessary 
work in order to prevent the silting 
of the Congo River. 

In the field of health, I am in per- 
sonal contact with Dr. Candau, 
Director-General of the World Health 
Organization, whom I have asked, in 
collaboration with the International 
Red Cross, to do his utmost in order 
to stage a crash operation serving to 
forestall developing dangers. The nec- 
essary spraying in the Leopoldville 
area has not taken place for weeks. 
There is a great question mark as 
regards the water control. There has 
been an exodus of doctors and nurses, 
which has stripped the city of neces- 
sary medical services. I need not point 
out what this may come to mean un- 
less quick measures are taken. Al- 
though I know that the World Health 
Organization will do anything in its 
power to help, I would appreciate it 
if the Council as a result of the debate, 
or in its resolution, would give his 
work the desirable backing, addressing 
itself, in fact, to all those specialized 
agencies which will have a task to 
fulfill in support of the United Na- 
tions action. 

Let me now turn to the question of 
withdrawal. In the first instance I re- 
fer to my report with its addendum 
No. 1 of yesterday. 

You find in the report an indica- 
tion that in due time there will have 
to be established, by agreement with 
the Government of the Congo, an 
area of operation for the United Na- 
tions Force, as well as certain other 
conditions for its contribution to the 
maintenance of satisfactory conditions 
in the country. On this point I would 
like to stress that, in one important 
respect, there cannot, from my view- 
point, exist any hesitation as regards 


(Continued on page 50) 
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FAO Launches Worldwide 


Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign 


NE half of the world’s population 

does not have enough food or 
the right kinds of food. Nevertheless, 
population is increasing at a faster 
rate than ever before, particularly in 
the regions where food supplies are 
inadequate. 

This is the general problem the 
Food and Agriculture Organization’s 
Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign is 
designed to meet, said B. R. Sen, 
Fao Director-General, at the official 
launching of the campaign at FAO 
headquarters in Rome on July 1. 

Mr. Sen pointed out that the cen- 
tral problem is not overpopulation but 
underproduction. “There are vast re- 
sources to be exploited in this world. 
But unless food production can be 
stepped up sharply and within a short 
time, we shall be faced with chronic 
malnutrition for increasing millions of 
people, and possibly with disastrous 
famines. Such developments are 
bound to affect the peace and well- 
being of the world as a whole,” he 
declared. 

The campaign is designed to recog- 
nize this threat and to lose no more 
time in taking necessary action to 
meet it, Mr. Sen said. He called on 
those present to reaffirm the convic- 
tion “that hunger is neither inevitable 
nor irremediable and that . . . it is 
within our power to bring this old 
affliction under control.” 

At the Rome ceremony, which was 
attended by members of the diplo- 
matic corps and representatives of the 
Italian Government, messages of sup- 
port were read from many national 
leaders, including the President of the 
United States, the President of the 





French Republic, the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain and Pope John 
XXIII. Secretary-General Dag Ham- 
marskjold sent a special message 
pledging the vigorous and enthusiastic 
support of the United Nations. 

The campaign is to be coordinated 
by FAO and carried out by interna- 
tional organizations, governments and 
non-governmental groups and will run 
to the end of 1965. Under the cam- 
paign information and _ educational 
programs will spread knowledge of 
the extent of the world’s food problem 
and the possibilities for solving it; re- 
search programs will develop new 
techniques for increasing food sup- 
plies; national action programs, the 
heart of the campaign, will demon- 
strate improved food production tech- 
niques and assist in their wider adopt- 
tion in under-developed countries. 

It is expected that at the conclusion 
of the campaign the scale and variety 
of the world food problem will be 
better and more widely understood, 
that a new unanimity of world deter- 
mination to solve it will have been 
created and that new programs of de- 
velopment will have been started lead- 
ing to a solution of the problem. 

The campaign was formally ap- 
proved by the FAo Governing Confer- 
ence at its session in November 1959. 
Even before that date, the West Ger- 
man Catholic Church had pledged 
$100,000 to the purposes of the cam- 
paign. 

In the first half of this year grow- 
ing support has been shown for the 
campaign from governmental and non- 
governmental quarters. 

The Netherlands Government has 


Mr. Sen at the meeting opening the Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign. 
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contributed $20,000 for campaign ex- 
penses. 

Also in the Netherlands, bakers de- 
livering bread are selling reprints of 
the bread ration card which the Dutch 


housewife thankfully discarded 15 
years ago. Three million cards have 
been printed, and the proceeds from 
selling the cards at 25 cents each will 
be turned over to FAO to finance an 
expanded breeding program for wheat 
and barley in the Near East. 

Representatives of 72 international 
nongovernmental organizations have 
strongly endorsed the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization’s Freedom-from- 
Hunger Campaign and have outlined 
ways of participating in it. 

The representatives met at FAO head- 
quarters in Rome from May 3 to 7 
and indicated how their organizations 
would cooperate in the campaign at 
both national and international levels. 
Their report emphasized that programs 
of information and education should 
lead to “the allocation of appreciably 
greater resources for the education of 
peoples, for research, for physical in- 
vestment and for international leader- 
ship and coordination than the nations 
of the world are at present making.” 


The conference noted that funds 
are needed immediately to develop 
the campaign. “It is thought that the 
membership of NGo’s will be especially 
responsive to requests for financing 
action projects in areas of hunger,” 
its report said. “In order for these 
opportunities to be seized, it is -con- 
sidered imperative that the necessary 
international framework be established 
by governments which would enable 
this interest to express itself within 
the concept of the Freedom-from-Hun- 
ger Campaign.” 

Support for the FAO campaign was 
also expressed by 41 representatives of 
the world chemical fertilizer industry 
from various regions who met at FAO 
headquarters on April 26 and 27. They 
agreed to recommend that their com- 
panies and associations support the 
FAO campaign and suggested that FAO 
invite the industry to contribute $1 
million over two years to be spent on 
an international fertilizer program. 
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Security Council Acts 


on Argentina’s Complaint Against Israel 


Requests Reparation for Transfer of Adolf Eichmann 


O* Argentina’s complaint that the 
“illicit and clandestine transfer” 
of the nazi war criminal Adolf Eich- 
mann from Argentine territory to 
Israel violated Argentina’s sovereignty, 
the Security Council declared on June 
23 that such acts, if repeated, may 
endanger international peace and se- 
curity. It requested Israel to make 
appropriate reparation in accordance 
with the Charter of the United Nations 
and the rules of international law. At 
the same time it expressed the hope 
that the traditionally friendly relations 
between Argentina and Israel will be 
advanced. 

Eichmann is said to have organized 
the mass extermination of six million 
Jews throughout Europe during the 
Second World War. The Council 
pointed out that it is mindful of the 
universal condemnation of the _per- 
secution of the Jews under the nazis 
and of the concern of people in all 
countries that Eichmann should be 
brought to appropriate justice for the 
odious crimes of which he is accused. 
It also noted that its resolution should 
in no way be interpreted as condoning 
those crimes. 

Eichmann was discovered in Argen- 
tina by Jewish volunteers, including 
Israelis, who removed him with his 
consent from that country in May and 
turned him over to the security serv- 
ices of Israel for the processes and 
judgment of the courts of law. His 
trial in Israel would be an act of 
supreme historical justice, Israel has 
contended. The fact that for 15 years 
he had been enjoying freedom under 
an assumed name _ without being 
brought to trial was “a violation of 
the sovereignty of the spirit of man 
and of humanity’s conception of 
justice.” 

The Council’s resolution was adopt- 
ed by a vote of eight to none, with 
Poland and the USSR abstaining and 
Argentina not participating in the vote 
for reasons of courtesy (for the text, 
see opposite page). The resolution was 
sponsored by Argentina and included 
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amendments proposed by the United 
States and accepted by Argentina. The 
voting occurred after two days of 
debate at four meetings on June 22 
and 23. 


“Appropriate Reparation” 

One of the main points which 
arose during the debate was the spe- 
cific meaning to be attached to the 
words “appropriate reparation.” This 
question was asked by Israel’s Foreign 
Minister, Mrs. Golda Meir, who rep- 
resented Israel before the Council, 
and by Arkady Sobolev, of the Soviet 
Union. 

Mrs. Meir maintained that the ex- 
pressions of regret made directly by 
her Government to the Government 
of Argentina—and repeated by her- 
self before the Council—‘at any in- 
fringement of the law of the Argen- 
tine which may have been committed 
by any Israeli national” constituted 
adequate reparation. She went on to 
express the belief that Argentina’s 
“conception of right and justice must 
place this isolated incident in its prop- 
er perspective.” 

Mr. Sobolev requested a “yes or 
no” answer to the question of whether 
the demand for appropriate repara- 
tion included “the return of Eichmann 
to the Argentine authorities.” In its 
original protest to Israel, Argentina 
had requested as appropriate repara- 
tion the return of Eichmann and the 
punishment of those guilty of violating 
Argentine territory. 

In reply, Dr. Mario Amadeo, of 
Argentina, said that once a resolution 
had been adopted, it was “for the 
parties concerned to examine the mat- 
ter and take the necessary measures 
for a faithful interpretation” of its 
terms. “My delegation does not con- 
sider that it is our special obligation, 
or the obligation of any member of 
the Council, to provide an interpreta- 
tion of the resolutions adopted by this 
Council,” he declared. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 


States, Sir Pierson Dixon, of the 
United Kingdom, and Armand Bérard, 
of France, all stated their belief that 
Argentina would have received ade- 
quate satisfaction by the debate in 
the Council and the adoption of the 
resolution. 


Votes Are Explained 


After the vote had been taken, Mr. 
Sobolev emphasized the Soviet Union's 
unconditional belief that the resolu- 
tion “cannot be interpreted in any 
sense whatsoever as giving ground for 
any claim that Eichmann should be 
returned to the country where for 
many years he escaped justice for the 
appalling crimes committed by him.” 

Explaining his abstention, Mr. So- 
bolev criticized “the very vague word- 
ing” of the paragraph on reparation. 
He expressed the belief that the res- 
olution might provide pretexts for 
those who would continue the policy 
of condoning or encouraging war 
crimes or concealing war criminals. 

Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
who also abstained, said the resolu- 
tion did not offer a clear-cut approach 
to the question of Eichmann’s future. 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, emphasized 
that his vote in favor of the resolu- 
tion was “in no way to be construed 
as a recognition, implicit or explicit, 
de facto or de jure, of Israel.” 

During the discussion, several speak- 
ers expressed regret that attempts at 
direct negotiations between Israel and 
Argentina had not so far proved suc- 
cessful. The hope was voiced, how- 
ever, that these would still take place. 


Argentina Presents Case 


Throughout the debate, both the 
legal and the moral aspects of the 
case were emphasized. Presenting his 
case to the Council, Dr. Amadeo 
stressed that, in insisting on the main- 
tenance of its national sovereignty, 
Argentina in no way defended the 
crimes of which Eichmann was ac- 
cused or sought immunity for him. 
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Dr. Amadeo emphasized particular- 
ly the need to maintain the principle 
of the absolute respect which states 
owe to each other, and which excludes 
the exercise of jurisdictional acts in 
foreign territory. Should that principle 
become obsolescent, international law 
would rapidly become “the law of the 
jungle,” he warned. 

The Argentine representative also 
maintained that, in insisting on that 
principle, his Government was “de- 
fending the security of millions of 
men and women who seek protection 
outside their native lands in order to 
flee persecution and in order to found 
a new home.” Argentina knew that 
hospitality should not protect crime, 
he declared, “but the distinction be- 
tween a criminal and a person in 
asylum must arise out of the law and 
must be decided by the authority 
which has legitimate jurisdiction over 
the two situations.” 


Reply by Israel 


Mrs. Meir said that Israel recog- 
nized “that the persons who took 
Eichmann from Argentina to Israel 
broke the laws of Argentina,” for 
which her Government had already 
apologized. However, she declared, 
the Israeli Government believed sin- 
cerely “that this isolated violation of 
Argentine law must be seen in the 
light of the exceptional and unique 
character of the crimes attributed to 
Eichmann” and of the fact that the 
men who captured him belonged, as 
she herself did, “to a people whose 
tragedy in the Second World War is 
unmatched in history.” She went on 
to quote from the records of the 
Nuremberg trials, including detailed 
references to the part played by Eich- 
mann. 


The Israeli Foreign Minister denied 
emphatically that the Israeli Govern- 
ment had committed any violation of 
Argentina’s sovereignty. Dr. Amadeo, 
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The Security Council, 

Having examined the com- 
plaint that the transfer of Adolf 
Eichmann to the territory of Is- 
rael constitutes a violation of the 
sovereignty of the Argentine 
Republic, 

Considering that the violation 
of the sovereignty of a member 
state is incompatible with the 
Charter of the United Nations, 

Having regard to the fact that 
reciprocal respect for and the 
mutual protection of the sover- 
eign rights of states are an es- 
sential condition for their har- 
monious coexistence, 

Noting that the repetition of 
acts such as that giving rise to 
this situation would involve a 
breach of the principles upon 
which international order is 
founded, creating an atmosphere 
of insecurity and distrust incom- 
patible with the preservation of 
peace, 

Mindful of the universal con- 
demnation of the persecution of 





Text of the Council’s Resolution 


the Jews under the nazis, and of 
the concern of people in all 
countries that Eichmann should 
be brought to appropriate justice 
for the crimes of which he is 
accused, 

Noting at the same time that 
this resolution should in no way 
be interpreted as condoning the 
odious crimes of which Eich- 
mann is accused, 

1. Declares that acts such as 
that under consideration, which 
affect the sovereignty of a mem- 
ber state and therefore cause in- 
ternational friction, may, if re- 
peated, endanger international 
peace and security; 

2. Requests the Government 
of Israel to make appropriate 
reparation in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and the rules of interna- 
tional law; 

3. Expresses the hope that 
the traditionally friendly rela- 
tions between Argentina and Is- 
rael will be advanced. 








she declared, was “in complete error, 
as a basic legal proposition, in con- 
fusing the illegal actions of individ- 
uals, for which regrets have been ex- 
pressed, with the non-existent inten- 
tional violation of the sovereignty of 
one member state by another.” 

Dr. Amadeo, however, maintained 
that a state “must condemn the deed 
and give reparation for the violations 
of territorial sovereignty committed 
by its citizens abroad, even if they are 
acting privately.” The Israeli Govern- 
ment’s apology and its attempt to 
justify the actions of its nationals, he 
declared, constituted “a complete con- 
fession of responsibility.” 


Mrs. Golda Meir, 
Foreign Minister 
of Israel. 


Dr. Mario Amadeo, 
Permanent Representative 
of Argentina 
to the United Nations. 


Other speakers noted the problem 
of “reconciling ethics and law,” as 
Egidio Ortona, of Italy, put it. Sym- 
pathy was voiced for Israel’s position 
on moral grounds, but the majority of 
representatives expressed the belief 
that Argentina’s case was a legitimate 
one and that the Argentine draft res- 
olution was a moderate proposal. 

Dr. Amadeo, when he introduced 
the draft resolution, noted that it did 
not pretend to say who is right but 
attempted “to guarantee the preserva- 
tion of international order in one of 
its most essential aspects, namely, re- 
ciprocal respect and security within 
the frontiers of one’s own territory.” 















Economic and Social Council 


Discussions at Ministerial Level 


on World Economic Problems 


wes D ECONOMIC PROBLEMS were 
discussed at a series of minis- 


terial meetings held in Geneva July 
11 to 14 as part of the summer ses- 
sion of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Council. Secretary-General 
Dag Hammarskjold, in an opening 
speech, expressed the hope that these 
meetings, which are an innovation in 
the Council's activities, would in due 
course lead to a much-needed “bold 
economic program.” 

The Secretary-General had _ sub- 
mitted earlier for the consideration of 
the ministerial meeting a statement on 
international cooperation for economic 
development (see UNITED NATIONS 
Review for July 1960). 

Representatives of ministerial rank 
who participated in the four-day meet- 
ings were Bulgaria’s Minister of For- 
eign Trade, Guergui Keumbeliev; 
China’s Minister of Finance, C. K. 
Yen; Denmark’s ‘Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, J. O. Krag; France’s Minister 
of State, Giscard d’Estaing; the 
Netherlands’ Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs, J. M. A. H. Luns; Poland’s 
Under-Secretary of State, Josef Wi- 
niewicz; Soviet Minister and Deputy 
Chairman of the State Plan, M. A. Le- 
sechko; Britain’s Minister of State for 
Foreign Affairs, W. David Ormsby- 
Gore; United States Under-Secretary 
of State, C. Douglas Dillon; and Vene- 
zuela’s Minister of Finance, José An- 
tonio Mayobre. 

For the Soviet Union, Mr. Lesech- 
ko urged the need for peaceful co- 
existence and business cooperation 
which, he said, were dictated “by 
life itself.” He accused the Western 
powers of disturbing trade through 
discriminatory policies and formation 
of blocs and their refusal to admit the 
Soviet Union to the proposed western 
economic development organization 
which is to succeed the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation. 

Extension and promotion of trade 
within the world market should, he 
said, be sought along the path of 
broad economic relations among all 
countries, irrespective of their eco- 
nomic systems. The main principles 
of international economic cooperation 
should include the following: the need 
to strengthen worldwide economic re- 
lations and to expand world markets; 
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renunciation of the policy of eco- 
nomic isolation of some countries 
from others and renunciation of eco- 
nomic warfare; basing economic and 
trade relations between countries on 
the principles of equality, mutual ben- 
efit and non-interference in internal 
affairs; strict implementation of the 
most-favored-nation principle and non- 
discrimination. 

Mr. Dillon thanked the Secretary- 
General for his initiative in bringing 
about the ministerial talks. He urged 
governments to increase contributions 
to the expanded technical assistance 
program and the Special Fund of the 
United Nations so that those two 
agencies between them would have 
$100 million annually at their dis- 
posal. The United Nations program 
for providing operational and execu- 
tive personnel (OPEX) should be 
strengthened and put on a con- 
tinuous basis. The General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade now covered 80 
per cent of the world’s trade, but he 
opposed making GATT universal if this 
had to be done by “sacrificing liberal 
multilateral trade.” 

He also spoke against barter trade, 
which he described as “primitive.” 
It diminishes the ability of less- 
developed countries to buy and sell 
freely on the world markets and cur- 
tails the basis of their national inde- 
pendence. The risk was even greater 
when trade was made an instrument 
of state policy. He agreed with the 
Secretary-General’s warning that re- 
gional institutions presented some dan- 
gers, but he stressed that there was a 
need for “limited-scope” institutions 
of that kind. 

The Netherlands Foreign Minister 
called for better coordination of eco- 
nomic policies through the Economic 
and Social Council. He suggested that 
the Council’s membership might be 
increased to 24. 

Describing the economic situation 
of today as a period of competition 
between the centrally planned econo- 
mies and the highly developed free- 
economy countries, Mr. Luns said 
that, despite the political differences 
between the two systems, there ap- 
peared to exist a number of joint 
interests on which to elaborate a truly 
international economic policy. There 
was at present a lack of international 





coordination of economic policy which 
adversely affected development in the 
underdeveloped countries. He suggest- 
ed that the Secretariat should prepare 
projections of future economic de- 
velopments for the period 1960-1965 
which could be submitted to the Coun- 
cil in 1961. 

Mr. Ormsby-Gore welcomed the 
Secretary-General’s proposals for ex- 
tended United Nations assistance to 
Africa. The United Nations would be 
one of the most important sources of 
help to the newly independent Afri- 
can countries. 

This help requires funds, a subject 
to be discussed at the forthcoming 
session of the General Assembly, and 
it is certainly the wish of the United 
Kingdom for the Assembly to support 
fully the establishment of a close rela- 
tionship between the United Nations 
and the newly independent states, Mr. 
Ormsby-Gore said. In discussing the 
overall aid question, he said that the 
United Kingdom has very much in 
mind the advantages of the United 
Nations for providing multilateral as- 
sistance. The United Kingdom will 
double its contribution to technical 
assistance and the Special Fund in 
the current year, Mr. Ormsby-Gore 
declared. 

Mr. Keumbeliev, of Bulgaria, con- 
tested Mr. Dillon’s attack on barter 
trade, which, he said, was useful be- 
cause it reinforced the economic inde- 
pendence of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. He regretted existing policies 
barring the Soviet Union and other 
socialist states from participation in 
GATT and the proposed Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment. 

Chia-Kan Yen, of China, urged eco- 
nomic integration in Asia and the 
Far East under United Nations aus- 
pices to build heavy industry. He sug- 
gested that a program of international 
technical exchanges should be devel- 
oped through the regional economic 
commissions and specialized agencies. 

Mr. Mayobre, of Venezuela, pro- 
posed that ministerial meetings of 
the Economic and Social Council be 
held annually. He believed that re- 
strictive policies of the industrial 
countries should be reviewed, and he 
suggested that the United Nations 
should try to conciliate regionalism 
with international cooperation. 

France’s Giscard d’Estaing expect- 
ed that the development of the poorer 
countries would dominate world life 
over the next hundred years. The es- 
tablishment of the European Com- 
munity conformed with the need of 
interdependence, and the European 
Common ‘Market would help mobilize 
resources and trade throughout the 
world. 
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Mr. Krag, of Denmark, called for 
concerted action to stabilize prices of 
primary commodities and for the de- 
velopment of trade, notably between 
east and west. 

The meetings at the ministerial level 
formed part of the Council’s consid- 
eration of two main items on this 
session’s agenda: the world economic 
situation and the economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries. 


President Sums Up 


Summing up the ministerial-level 
debate on these two items, the Presi- 
dent of the Council, C. W. A. Schur- 
mann, of the Netherlands, declared: 

“The Economic and Social Coun- 
cil is now widely recognized as a 
major forum for consideration of the 
basic economic and social objectives 
of the world community. The holding 
of these Council meetings at the min- 
isterial level marks an advance in the 
discharge of its responsibilities. The 
four days of discussion resulted in a 
useful exchange of views on a wide 
range of major world economic prob- 
lems. 

“The debates of the Council have 
once more highlighted the economic 
interdependence of the world in which 
we live; they have provided us all 
with an increased awareness that there 
is an international responsibility for 
raising levels of living, especially in 
the developing areas. Unanimous 
agreement, I am happy to say, was 
reached on the special importance of 
United Nations assistance to peoples 
in Africa and elsewhere in this mo- 
mentous period of their transition to 
independence and full participation as 
sovereign members of the world com- 
munity. The objective of world eco- 
nomic growth, and especially the de- 
velopment of underdeveloped coun- 
tries, has been reaffirmed as the cen- 
tral preoccupation of the Council. 
All countries, regardless of political 
and economic systems or the stage of 
their economic development, have ex- 
pressed their interest in cooperating 
for the acceleration of economic 
growth under conditions of stability. 

“Much of the discussion of the 
Council was devoted to the role, in 
economic development, of trade and 
of aid, both bilateral and multilateral. 
In particular, the importance of multi- 
lateral aid for development was clear- 
ly established. Noting the groupings 
for economic cooperation outside the 
United Nations Organization, the 
Council considered that such arrange- 
ments should not prejudice the inter- 
ests of third countries and should 
complement and strengthen the func- 
tions of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. In the field of 
pre-investment and related activities, 
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the major role of the United Nations 
was fully recognized. The hope was 
expressed that the goal of $100 mil- 
lion for financing the activities of the 
Special Fund and the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance would be 
reached in 1961. 

“The importance of expanding 
trade, with reasonably stable prices 
for primary commodities, as an in- 
strument for economic development, 
was emphasized during the Council 
debate. The achievements of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and of the International Monetary 
Fund in widening the channels of 
world trade through the elimination 
of trade and exchange restrictions and 
discrimination were mentioned. Yet 
many problems remain. Further ex- 
ploration of the possibliities of ex- 
panding trade between countries with 
different political and economic sys- 
tems was held desirable. In this con- 
nection reference was made to appli- 
cation of the principle of the most- 
favored nation. The problems of ex- 
panding the trade of underdeveloped 
and other primary producing coun- 
tries and of limiting the impact of 
excessive fluctuations in commodity 
prices on their balance of payments 
engage the attention of governments 
both inside and outside the United 
Nations. In this context, regional 
trade arrangements may make a con- 
tribution toward multilateral reduc- 
tion of trade barriers. They can make 
this contribution, however, only if 
they be outward-looking rather than 
inward, ever alert to the need to avoid 
damage to the interests of non-mem- 
ber countries.” 


Regional Economic Commissions 


In the week preceding the min- 
isterial discussion, the Council had 
discussed the annual reports of the 
four United Nations regional eco- 
nomic commissions. 

Opening the discussion on these re- 
ports, Sakari Tuomioja, Executive 
Secretary of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe, noted that the in- 
crease in production continued, espe- 
cially in the most developed countries 
of western Europe and in the least 
industrialized countries of eastern Eu- 
rope. 

Mr. Tuomioja warned that because 
of such reasons as, for example, the 
introduction of new synthetic prod- 
ucts, the primary products market 
might not be helped by the increasing 
activity of the industrialized coun- 
tries. The Commission could help the 
underdeveloped countries in a variety 
of ways, including training specialists. 

As examples of successful ECE 
work, Mr. Tuomioja cited measures 
against water pollution; projects re- 





lated to productivity, automation and 
electric energy; and a study of in- 
vestment problems. He _ suggested 
high-level meetings to resolve specific 
questions and the formulation of prin- 
ciples to govern exchanges between 
countries with differing economic sys- 
tems. 


U Nyun, Executive Secretary of the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East, said that 1959 was a 
year of improvement, probably be- 
cause of the favorable situation in 
Europe, an increase in grain produc- 
tion, industrial expansion, an increase 
in demand and a series of government 
measures designed to accelerate de- 
velopment. A basis for future progress 
exists but living standards continue 
low. As an example of the regional 
approaches being more advantageous 
than the national approach, U Nyun 
cited the Mekong River project. An 
interregional meeting on trade was 
recently held in Bangkok, trade de- 
velopment centres are being estab- 
lished and an economic planning con- 
ference will be held in 1961, he said. 
Significant progress was made in road 
development. 


Raul Prebisch, Executive Secretary 
of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America, said that the creation 
of a free trade zone among seven 
countries of Latin America, still open 
to others qualified, was an important 
step. Other activities concern anti- 
inflationary measures and steps to en- 
sure monetary stability. Structural 
changes in Latin America’s economy 
continue to be needed. Ecta helps 
governments with planning invest- 
ments, industrialization and agricul- 
ture, he said. All work is urgent, since 
the population is growing at a three 
per cent annual rate, while the growth 
of income on a per capita basis is 
less than one per cent. 


Mekki Abbas, Executive Secretary 
of the Economic Commission for Af- 
rica, said the role of EcA, which is 
still being organized, is growing with 
the accession to independence of sev- 
eral new countries. He reported on 
study trips and seminars organized in 
cooperation with ECA. 


In a general appraisal, Mr. Abbas 
said that the rates of economic expan- 
sion are insufficient for the African 
countries. Traditional markets are in- 
sufficient, and cooperation is needed 
both at the government level and at 
the private-enterprise level. He saw 
evidence of the need for such co- 
operation, especially since small coun- 
tries are being created whose geo- 
graphic position is not always eco- 
nomically the best. While appreciating 
bilateral aid, ECA countries prefer 
multilateral assistance, Mr. Abbas de- 
clared. 
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Trusteeship Council’s 


Longest Session Reviews 


Progress, Developments 


in Eight ‘Trust Territories 


arma in eight United Na- 
tions trust territories were as- 
sayed by the Trusteeship Council dur- 
ing its twenty-sixth session, which end- 
ed at Headquarters on June 30. The 
session, longest since the Council’s in- 
ception fourteen years ago, took place 
against a background of important 
constitutional changes in several of the 
territories and marked a significant 
stage in the history of the international 
trusteeship system. 

Even as the Council was completing 
its work, independence day celebra- 
tions had begun in Mogadiscio, capital 
of the new Republic of Somalia—the 
former Italian-administered trust ter- 
ritory in East Africa. The Council 
extended its congratulations and feli- 
citations to the people and Govern- 
ment of Somalia. 

On April 27, the Council extended 
its warmest wishes to the people and 
Government of the Republic of Togo, 
formerly French Togoland, which be- 
came independent that day. The event 
was hailed as marking another his- 
toric occasion in the annals of trustee- 
ship. 

The independence of Togo, the 
third trust territory to emerge from 
trusteeship, followed by less than four 
months the accession to independence 
of the Republic of Cameroun — the 
former trust territory of French Cam- 
eroons — on January 1 this year. 
[The first trust territory to reach the 
Charter’s goal was former British-ad- 
ministered Togoland which became in- 
dependent in March 1957, in union 
with Ghana]. 

Consequently, Somalia’s attainment 
of statehood leaves only seven of the 
original eleven territories under the 
International Trusteeship System. 


Others Nearing Autonomy 


Several of these are now on the 
brink of internal autonomy. Thus, the 
Council expressed “great satisfaction” 
at the fact that Tanganyika “is mov- 
ing into the last stages of political 
evolution” before independence. It 


noted that the administering authority, 
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the United Kingdom, intended after 
the forthcoming elections in Tangan- 
yika to study, in consultation with the 
elected leaders of the territory, the 
next steps to be taken toward the at- 
tainment of nationhood. 

In another part of the world the 
New Zealand-administered territory of 
Western Samoa is also moving rapidly 
toward full statehood (see page 35). 
The Council warmly commended the 
administering authority and the Samo- 
ans for the progress made during the 
past year, in accordance with an 
agreed plan, for preparing the Pacific 
territory for independence by the end 
of 1961, if not earlier. 

As for the British Cameroons, 
where plebiscites under United Na- 
tions supervision will take place in the 
next six months to determine the 
wishes of the people as to their future, 
the Council noted the steps taken by 
the United Kingdom—as requested by 
the General Assembly—to separate 
the territory’s administration from that 
of the Federation of Nigeria, which is 
due to become independent on Oc- 
tober 1. [The trust territory has been 
administered as an integral part of 
Nigeria]. The United Kingdom was 
asked to take into account observa- 
tions made in the Council to the com- 
pletion of this separation by not later 
than October 1. The Council further 
requested the administering authority 
to take appropriate steps, in consulta- 
tion with the authorities concerned, to 
ensure that the people of the Cam- 
eroons are fully informed, before the 
plebiscites, of the constitutional ar- 
rangements that would have to be 
made for the implementation of their 
decisions. 

After examining developments in 
Belgian-administered Ruanda-Urundi 
(see page 22), the Council proposed 
that the question of this territory 
should be considered as a separate 
item by the forthcoming General As- 
sembly. 

Other territories examined at the 
session were New Guinea, adminis- 
tered by Australia; the tiny phosphate- 
producing island of Nauru, adminis- 


tered jointly by Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United Kingdom; and the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
administered by the United States. 

In addition to examining the an- 
nual reports of the administering au- 
thorities and the reports of the visiting 
mission on Tanganyika and Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Council also dealt with a 
large number of written petitions. 

It also granted oral hearings to 
several petitioning groups. Amata 
Kabua and Jalle Bolkeim, from the 
Marshall group of the Pacific Islands, 
spoke about certain land claims against 
the United States, the administering 
authority. The Council urged the ad- 
ministering authority to explore with 
the petitioners all possible means of 
reaching a negotiated settlement of the 
problem. 

Michel Rwagasana, Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the National Union of Ruanda 
People (UNAR), and Aloys Munyan- 
gaju, representing the Association for 
the Social Advancement of the People 
(APROSOMA), referred to the situation 
in Ruanda-Urundi. (See page 25.) 

The Council decided to postpone 
setting a date for its next session until 
after the General Assembly has de- 
cided on the future composition of 
the Council. 

(The Council’s conclusions and rec- 
ommendations on Tanganyika, Ru- 
anda-Urundi and Western Samoa ap- 
pear on pages 20, 34 and 36 respec- 
tively. The deliberations on New 
Guinea will appear in the next 
issue. Summaries of the Council's re- 
view of and conclusions regarding 
conditions in the Pacific Islands Trust 
Territory and in Nauru appeared in 
the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for June 
1960, page 20.) 


Council 
Congratulates 


Sovereign Somalia 


NE minute before midnight on 
June 30 the blue and white flag 
of the Republic of Somalia fluttered to 
the masthead over government build- 
ings in Mogadiscio, the seaport capital 
of the former trust territory of Italian- 
administered Somaliland. The act 
signalled the birth of Somalia and, at 
the same time, united the former trust 
territory with the neighboring de- 
pendency of British-administered So- 
maliland, whose independence had 
been announced a few days earlier. 
Spreadeagled over the north-eastern 
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The session of the Somali Legislative Assembly in Mogadiscio which 
ratified unification of the former Italian-administered trust territory 
with British Somaliland making the independent state of Somalia. 
Somali unity is symbolized in the mural behind the President’s seat. 


corner of Africa, the Republic of 
Somalia has a population of about 1,- 
800,000 and covers a total area of 
246,000 square miles—almost the size 
of Texas. 

The attainment of independence by 
this African trust territory was saluted 
by the Trusteeship Council at United 
Nations Headquarters, half a world 
away in New York where Ambas- 
sador Ortona of Italy paid warm 
tributes to the people and leaders of 
Somaliland for the “outstanding work” 
done by them under the sponsorship 
of the United Nations. He added: 
“May I also address to the Council’s 
members our most heartfelt thanks for 
their untiring cooperation through all 
these years. It is through your re- 
sponsible participation in our work, 
aiming at shaping a new democracy 
in Africa, that Somalia can rightly 
claim its place in the world as a full- 
fledged sovereign state.” 

All members of the Council paid 
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tributes to Italy, for its work over 
the last ten years in the East African 
territory. At an earlier stage in its 
session, on June 7, the Council had 
unanimously endorsed a resolution ex- 
tending its congratulations to the peo- 
ple and Government of Somalia. The 
resolution congratulated Italy on hav- 
ing “fully and successfully discharged 
its obligations in advance of the date 
set by the Trusteeship Agreement of 
December 2, 1950, and congratulated 
the people and Government of Somalia 
for their successful endeavors in the 
preparation for independence and for 
their commendable achievements in 
establishing democratic institutions in 
their country.” 

It further expressed appreciation to 
the United Nations Advisory Council 
for Somalia “for the aid and advice it 
provided to the administering authority 
and the Government of the people of 
Somalia in their progress toward in- 
dependence.” The resolution also ex- 


pressed the Council’s appreciation to 
the specialized agencies for the as- 
sistance they provided to Somalia. 


The Council also heard Hajji Farah 
Ali Omar, Minister of Industry and 
Commerce of the Government of So- 
malia, express the gratitude of his 
country for the Council’s work. His 
people would be proud of their in- 
dependence and would know how to 
preserve it as something precious “for 
which they have long been yearning.” 

At the same time the Somali people 
and government knew that inde- - 
pendence brought with it heavy re- 
sponsibilities. They looked to the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies for the assistance which 
would enable them to carry out those 
responsibilities and to find an early 
solution to the problems which would 
confront the new state. They were 
grateful to Italy, the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the United Arab 
Republic for the offers of assistance 
which the representatives of those 
countries had confirmed at the Coun- 
cil’s current session. 


Frontier Question 


One of the most serious political 
problems which the new state would 
face, he continued, was that of the 
frontier with Ethiopia, which was of 
the greatest importance for the Somali 
people and which, after nearly ten 
years, was still unsolved despite the 
goodwill shown by Somaliland and the 
Italian Government. 

The fact that Somaliland had been 
able to attain independence in such a 
short period of time was due to the 
diligent assistance, the advice and the 
tireless efforts of the administering au- 
thority, for which the Somali Govern- 
ment and people were profoundly 
grateful. They also keenly appreciated 
the work of the United Nations Ad- 
visory Council, which had _ unre- 
mittingly applied itself to the solution 
of Somaliland’s problems. 

He noted that doubt had been ex- 
pressed in the Council concerning. the 
need for the new state to establish a 
national army. He emphasized that 
that was being done in response to 
the legitimate wish of the Somali peo- 
ple as unanimously expressed by the 
Legislative Assembly and that the es- 
tablishment of the army was necessary 
to fill a void in the organization of the 
independent Somali state. 

In conclusion, Hajji Farah said the 
Somali people considered the union 
of the two Somalias as no less im- 
portant than their independence and 
that the new state which would come 
into existence on July 1 would be the 
expression of the unanimous will of 
the Somali people. 
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Council Notes Tanganyika’s Rajnd 


Progress in the Political Freld 


Be Trusteeship Council has wel- 
comed the important constitu- 
tional reforms taking place in Tan- 
ganyika which, it noted “with great 
satisfaction,” is now moving into the 
last stages of political evolution before 
independence “in an atmosphere of 
harmony and good will.” 

In its general conclusions on the 
territory the Council commended the 
administering authority and the lead- 
ers and people of Tanganyika for the 
parts they have played in bringing 
this about. It expressed the hope that 
this “smooth and rapid progress in the 
political field will be matched by an 
accelerated rate of progress in other 
fields, particularly the educational and 
economic spheres.” 

The Council’s ten-page report on 
Tanganyika, adopted on June 28, con- 
tained detailed conclusions and recom- 
mendations on political, economic, so- 
cial and educational progress in this, 
the largest of the United Nations trust 
territories. Earlier the Council devoted 
fourteen meetings to consideration of 
the administering authority’s annual, 
reports on the territory, as well as the 
report of the visiting mission which 
toured Tanganyika last April (see 
UNITED NATIONS REviEW for July 
1960, page 53). 


Political Progress 


In its detailed conclusions on politi- 
cal advancement in the territory, the 
Council first referred to the develop- 
ment of representative executive and 
legislative organs and the extension of 
their powers. It considered that the 
forthcoming changes in the executive 
government, while not representing the 
final stage of constitutional evolution 
before independence, nevertheless con- 
stitute a major step in that direction 
and will in practice result in the trans- 
fer of the main responsibility for the 
conduct of the territory’s affairs for 
the most part into the hands of minis- 
ters chosen from among the elected 
representatives of the people. 

The Council also noted that, in 
welcoming the changes, Julius K. 
Nyerere, the President of the Elected 
Members Organization, had expressed 
reservations concerning the continued 
presence of the Governor in the Coun- 
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cil of Ministers. While regretting that 
the administering authority has found 
it necessary to retain this provision, 
the Council was confident that the 
new arrangements will represent a 
short-lived stage in the progress of 
Tanganyika toward independence in 
the near future. 


Reform of Legislature 


The Council noted with satisfaction 
the reforms which have been intro- 
duced in the electoral system and in 
the composition of the Legislative 
Council, namely, the abolition of the 
parity system of racial representation 
and the compulsory tripartite vote, 
and the creation of a legislature com- 
posed almost exclusively of elected 
representatives, a majority of whom 
will be Africans. The Council noted 
that the Tanganyika African National 
Union (TANU) has accepted, for the 
life of the next Legislative Assembly 
only, the arrangements whereby a cer- 
tain number of seats will be reserved 
for non-Africans. The Council con- 
gratulated the administering authority 
and the people of Tanganyika on the 
spirit of racial harmony and coopera- 
tion which has made these changes 
possible. 

Noting also the statement that the 
number of members whom the Gov- 
ernor will appoint to the Legislative 
Council in the exercise of his dis- 
cretionary power will be quite small, 
the Council trusted that, before decid- 
ing to nominate additional persons on 
the basis of their particular knowledge, 
experience or race, the Governor will 
consider whether there are not among 
the elected members persons possess- 
ing the necessary qualifications to 
make additional representation un- 
necessary. 

In recalling its previous recom- 
mendations concerning the desirability 
of promoting the introduction of 
universal adult suffrage with the least 
possible delay and also the desire in 
the territory for a broader suffrage 
than at present, the Council regretted 
that it was decided not to introduce 
universal adult suffrage for the forth- 
coming elections. The Council was 
pleased to note, nevertheless, that as a 
result of the recent reforms the num- 
ber of persons registered on the elec- 








toral rolls has increased fifteen times. 
It was confident that the new govern- 
ment entering office after the elections 
will give this matter further attention 
and that the introduction of universal 
adult suffrage will not be long delayed. 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
the progress made in the development 
of urban local government along 
modern democratic lines, particularly 
the holding of elections for the first 
time in the municipality of Dar es 
Salaam and for eight town councils. 

Recalling its previous recommenda- 
tions on the need to foster the de- 
velopment of modern local govern- 
ment institutions in rural areas and 
recognizing the efforts which the ad- 
ministering authority has made to do 
so, the Council expressed regret that 
so far these efforts have made less 
progress than in the urban areas. The 
Council noted that constitutional com- 
mittees composed of local representa- 
tives have been set up in practically 
every district as part of an effort to 
find a satisfactory form of local gov- 
ernment suitable to local conditions; 
that the recommendations of one such 
committee have already been consid- 
ered by the Council of Ministers and 
have received the approval of the Leg- 
islative Council and that the proposals 
of other committees are expected 
within the next few months. 


The Council also noted that rural 
local government is one of the prob- 
lems which the administering author- 
ity has decided to defer for considera- 
tion by the new Tanganyika Govern- 
ment. 

The Council shared the visiting mis- 
sion’s concern that urgent and inten- 
sive efforts should be made to ensure 
that Tanganyika may, both before and 
after independence, have a body of 
competent civil servants in sufficient 
numbers for its growing needs. The 
Council endorsed the mission’s recom- 
mendations that the administering au- 
thority should do all possible to assist 
the Tanganyikan Government in car- 
rying out a more comprehensive and 
intensive program for the expansion 
of secondary and higher education and 
for increased training of the existing 
bedy of civil servants, with a view to 
providing the civil service with suffi- 
cient qualified local personnel as rap- 
idly as possible. 

At the same time, recognizing that 
urgent action is necessary to ensure 
that the territory may retain the serv- 
ices of experienced overseas personnel, 
the Council hoped that such persons 
will continue to serve in Tanganyika 
during the period preparatory to in- 
dependence and thereafter, if that 
should be the desire of Tanganyika, 
on terms and conditions agreed upon 
by all concerned. The Council also 
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suggested that the administering au- 
thority should explore all avenues of 
international assistance, including the 
possibility of obtaining additional per- 
sonnel with the assistance of OPEX 
(the United Nations program for pro- 
vision of operational and executive 
personnel ). 

In its observations on general eco- 
nomic conditions in the territory, the 
Council noted with satisfaction the 
general expansion of the economy and 
the trend toward greater economic di- 
versification. It nevertheless shared the 
concern of the visiting mission re- 
garding the financial and economic 
problems facing the territory on its 
emergence from _ trusteeship and 
stressed the need to ensure that eco- 
nomic development should not lag 
behind the rapid progress being ac- 
complished in the political field. Re- 
calling its previous recommendation 
concerning the need for an integrated 
plan of economic development, the 
Council noted with satisfaction the es- 
tablishment of a committee within 
the Council of Ministers to prepare, 
without delay, a three-year develop- 
ment plan in the light of the recom- 
mendations made by the special mis- 
sion of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 


Deeply conscious of the territory’s 
need for outside assistance, the Coun- 
cil welcomed the statement that the 
United Kingdom Government will be 
anxious to do everything in its power, 
within the limit of the resources avail- 
able, to help to carry forward the 
development of the territory after in- 
dependence, if that is the desire of 
Tanganyika. It trusted that the ad- 
ministering authority, in consultation 
with the Government of Tanganyika, 
will examine all possibilities of ob- 
taining additional financial and tech- 
nical assistance from _ international 
sources. 

The Council considered that as a 
means of ensuring the optimum use 
of the available land resources, the 
administering authority should give 
special attention to the preparation of 
a comprehensive soil survey of the 
territory. 


Mining Development 


With regard to the development of 
mineral wealth—regarded as one of 
the best methods of attracting foreign 
capital—the Council noted that finan- 
cial provision is being made to 


enable the geological mapping pro- 
gram for the territory to be speeded 
up to a rate at which it may be pos- 
sible to complete the work in five 
years, but that lack of local resources 
will prevent the necessary detailed 
mineral surveys of potential areas, 
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revealed in the mapping, from being 
carried out. The Council endorsed 
the visiting mission’s view that every- 
thing possible should be done to find 
the necessary funds for this important 
task. 

Recalling its previous recommenda- 
tion concerning the desirability of en- 
couraging industrial enterprise, the 
Council welcomed the proposal to es- 
tablish a Tanganyika Development 
Company. 


United Nations Aid 


Noting the territory’s continued dif- 
ficulty in finding the necessary finance 
to meet both recurrent and develop- 
ment expenditure and bearing in mind 
the mission’s opinion that, while this 
problem need not prevent the emer- 
gence of the territory from trustee- 
ship, it is clearly desirable that a satis- 
factory solution should be found, the 
Council endorsed the view of the mis- 
sion that this situation calls for special 
external assistance. It welcomed the 
financial and _ technical assistance 
which the administering authority is 
providing and hoped that it will be 
possible to increase this at this stage. 
Furthermore, the Council shared the 
mission’s belief that the United Na- 
tions has a positive duty to assist in 
the solution of the economic prob- 
lems associated with Tanganyika’s in- 
dependence. 

The Council expressed confidence 
that a request would be presented for 
United Nations office. 

In the social field, noting the rapid 
growth in recent years of the trade 
union movement and that there has 
been a need to appoint many junior 
trade union officials—untrained and 
inexperienced in trade union pro- 
cedures — the Council suggested that 
the administering authority consider 
the possibility of obtaining assistance 
from the International Labor Office in 
this respect. 

Noting that minimum wages have 
been established by collective agree- 
ment in certain industries and oc- 
cupations and by statute in one urban 
area for workers in all occupations, 
the Council recommended that the 
administering authority consider es- 
tablishing a statutory minimum wage 
or wages in all urban areas. 

In the health field the Council 
noted, with satisfaction, that preven- 
tive measures are taking an increasing- 
ly important place in the control of 
communicable diseases through the 
extension of immunization campaigns 
against certain diseases and that 
health education is being emphasized; 
but, in view of the magnitude of the 
task, the Council felt that efforts 
aimed at the control of communicable 


disease need to be intensified. 

The territory’s needs and desire for 
international assistance in public 
health were noted by the Council, 
which was gratified to learn that the 
World Health Organization will be 
happy to discuss these matters with 
health authorities, particularly the 
need for an investigation of health 
conditions, and to give whatever as- 
sistance is possible within its budg- 
etary limitations. 

The Council noted that one of the - 
major problems in public health is 
the provision of training facilities suf- 
ficient to meet the territory’s health 
needs and that in order to do so ad- 
ditional funds for training will be re- 
quired, as well as sufficient numbers 
of qualified Africans. It was confident 
that territorial authorities will explore 
every possibility to promote increased 
training. 

While commending the efforts in 
social development, the Council con- 
sidered further efforts should be made 
to stimulate a more dynamic program 
of community development and 
hoped UNESCO, UNICEF and other ap- 
propriate international agencies will 
assist in promoting this. It noted that 
women’s clubs are being received with 
enthusiasm in some parts of the ter- 
ritory. 


Education 


Recalling previous recommenda- 
tions on introducing a policy of in- 
terracial education at all levels, the 
Council welcomed the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on Integra- 
tion of Education. It noted that the 
Tanganyika Government has accepted 
generally this Committee’s conclusions 
but that it has established a working 
party to examine certain unresolved 
issues, including finance, and that the 
working party has formulated pro- 
posals which will be placed before 
the new Council of Ministers as soon 
as may be practicable. The Council 
shared the visiting mission’s confi- 
dence that the general principles of 
the Committee’s recommendations will 
be implemented in the near future. 


The Council fully endorsed the 
visiting mission’s view that there are 
few ways in which the administering 
authority could make a more valuable 
contribution to the future stability and 
progress of the territory than by co- 
operating with the responsible Tang- 
anyika Government in planning a 
large-scale “crash program” for im- 
proving and expanding education and 
in assisting in implementing the pro- 
gram both financially and technically. 

The Council welcomed the ad- 
ministering authority’s assurance that 
it was willing to consider, in con- 
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junction with the Tanganyika Gov- 
ernment, what would be involved fi- 
nancially and educationally in carry- 
ing out such a program, and was con- 
fident that the administering authority 
would pursue this matter vigorously. 

The Council also urged that as a 
part of this program the administering 
authority “undertake urgently” an in- 
tensive program to train secondary 
school teachers and to improve the 
qualifications of present teachers. 

Recalling its previous recommenda- 
tion on higher education and noting 
that the visiting mission has reported 
a keen desire in the territory for the 
establishment of a university college, 
the Council endorsed the mission’s 
view that while this cannot now have 
the priority that an expansion of sec- 
ondary education should have, it will 
become a political and educational 
necessity well before 1965/66, the 
time suggested by the Working Party 
on Higher Education in East Africa. 

The Council hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority will bear this in 
mind and take early steps toward the 
establishment of a university college 
in Tanganyika. 

The Council recalled the General 
Assembly’s resolution 1411 (XIV) 
which once again invited administer- 
ing authorities to take all necessary 
measures consistent with the interests 
and needs of the trust territories and 
their peoples to ensure that scholar- 
ships and training facilities offered by 
member states may be utilized by in- 
habitants of those territories, and to 
render every assistance to persons 
who have applied for, or have been 
granted, scholarships or fellowships, 
particularly with regard to facilitating 
their travel formalities. The Council 
noted that twenty-one such scholar- 
ships have been awarded and that 
thirteen have been taken up. It re- 


HE UNITED NATIONS Trusteeship 

Council has unanimously recom- 
mended that the question of Ruanda- 
Urundi, a Belgian-administered trust 
territory formerly in administrative 
union with the Belgian Congo (now 
the Republic of the Congo), be in- 
scribed as a separate item on the agen- 
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gretted that, in the case of Jacob 
Kabigumila, awarded a scholarship to 
the USSR, the administering authority 
had “found it necessary to deny travel 
facilities.” It noted the administering 
authority’s assurance that it would re- 
examine the matter in the light of the 
Council’s discussions. 

The Council’s final conclusion on 
Tanganyika concerned the attainment 
of the objective of trusteeship. In this 
regard the Council noted the ad- 
ministering authority’s statement that 
after the forthcoming elections in 
August it will study, in consultation 
with the territory’s elected leaders, 
the next steps to be taken toward the 
goal of independence. The Council 
also noted the expectation of TANU 





for early independence as expressed 
in its memorandum to the visiting 
mission. It further noted the statement 
of the administering authority that it 
will be for the elected leaders to de- 
cide now and when they wish to ask 
for independence, and it shared the 
mission’s view that the administering 
authority may be expected to receive 
with sympathy any such request. 

The Council welcomed the assur- 
ance of the administering authority 
that it will inform the General As- 
sembly at its fifteenth session, when 
the report of the Trusteeship Council 
is discussed, of the results by then 
achieved in those consultations, bear- 
ing in mind resolution 1413 (XIV) of 
the General Assembly. 
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RUANDA-URUNDI: 
Important Constitutional Developments 


da of the forthcoming session of the 
General Assembly. 

Fighting broke out in Ruanda last 
November, and again earlier this year, 
between the Tutsi, seven-foot former 
overlords, and the Hutu, their former 
serfs. The Council’s visiting mission, 
which studied the disturbances on the 


spot last April, stressed the need for 
national reconciliation. The mission 
also pointed out that independence of 
the former Belgian Congo had had 
“profound repercussions” in Ruanda- 
Urundi, where segments of the popu- 
lation were now also demanding im- 
mediate independence. (For a sum- 
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mary of the conclusions of the visit- 
ing mission, see UNITED NATIONS RE- 
view for July, page 28.) 

The Council’s discussions centred on 
Belgium's plans for the future of the 
territory, which include the holding of 
national elections in 1961 under 
United Nations supervision for the 
purpose of constituting national as- 
semblies for Ruanda and Urundi. The 
Council welcomed the administering 
authority’s statement that after those 
elections Belgium intends to hold a 
meeting with representatives of Ru- 
anda and of Urundi to discuss further 
constitutional development leading to 
independence. 

Ruanda-Urundi has a total area of 
about 22,000 square miles and an in- 
digenous population of about 4,689,- 
000, which makes it one of the most 
densely populated areas of central 
Africa. 

The African population is not of a 
single physical type but includes Tutsi 
Hamites, Hutu Bantus and Twa pyg- 
mies. The Twa, now a small minority 
(0.67 per cent in Ruanda, 1.13 per 
cent in Urundi) have probably been 
in the country since time immemorial. 
The Hutu came later and now form 
the great majority of the people 
(82.74 per cent in Ruanda, 86.48 per 
cent in Urundi). The Tutsi, who 
migrated to the country before the 
fifteenth century, comprise 16.59 per 
cent of the population of Ruanda and 
12.39 per cent in Urundi. 

The Hutu are predominantly agri- 
cultural, and the Tutsi are pastoral. 
The latter gradually acquired the 
dominant position in both states and 
established a complex feudal system at 
the head of which were the Bami, or 
Kings. There is one Mwami (singular 
of Bami) in Ruanda, and one in 
Urundi. The present Mwami of Ru- 
anda was recently elevated to the po- 
sition. 


Belgium's Statements 


The Trusteeship Council began its 
examination of conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi on June 14 when it heard 
Statements by the representative of 
Belgium, Alfred Claeys Bouuaert, and 
the special representative of the ad- 
ministering authority, Ivan Reisdorff. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert praised the 
“remarkable report” of the United 
Nations visiting mission to the terri- 
tory on which he said the Council 
could safely rely, but he added that 
the administering authority could not 
accept all the opinions and conclusions 
without reservations. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said that the 
plan of reform undertaken in the 
territory was not an imposed ready- 
made formula but a means of achiev- 
ing self-government or independence 
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capital of Ruanda-Urundi, trust territory administered by Belgium. 


in a manner acceptable to the majority 
of the people. In two stages, it laid 
down as a principle that final decisions 
should be taken on the basis of con- 
versations already started. The first 
stage, he explained, took into account 
the separate character of the two 
states, for two governments would be 
established with a progressive degree 
of autonomy under the general trustee- 
ship of Belgium, exercised by the 
Residents. In the second stage the two 
governments would be invited to or- 
ganize a community in which they 
could unite in pursuit of higher aims 
in areas where mutual interests called 
for joint action. 

The representative of Belgium said 
that references to a progressive degree 
of autonomy and to trusteeship did 
not imply deliberate delay or reluct- 
ance, but were the expression of 
“ineluctable realities and the conse- 
quence of two de facto situations.” 


For the time being, as noted by the 
visiting mission, public opinion in the 
territory was much divided, and the 
two slogans “independence” and 
“democracy” were becoming in the 
eyes of the inhabitants mutually con- 
tradictory. The problem at stake was 
actually one of government—the prob- 
lem of the realities of power. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said the situa- 
tion in Ruanda-Urundi had changed 
through a revoluntionary idea — that 


the people were free to choose their 
representatives and their leaders. This 
idea had gradually been introduced as 
the basis of political reforms carried 
through since 1953 and the point of 
departure for such reforms was the 
election by the inhabitants, by univer- 
sal suffrage if possible, of persons 
whom they trusted. The first an- 
nouncement of the reforms had given 
rise to a sudden growth of civic 
awareness and an upsurge of political 
life. In Urundi, despite extreme di- 
vergencies of views, political life had 
remained free of physical violence. 
Unfortunately, in Ruanda, a tide of 
violence and intimidation, followed by 
factional uprisings, had destroyed the 
traditional social and political struc- 
ture throughout vast areas, Mr. 
Claeys Bouuaert stated. 


He then explained the communal 
(local) elections and the request for 
United Nations observers. In Febru- 
ary his Government had requested ob- 
servers for the June communal elec- 
tions, which were to have resulted in 
an electoral college responsible for 
electing the legislative assemblies. 
Now, however, it had become apparent 
that the idea of an electoral college 
was not in accordance with the wishes 
of certain political parties, and al- 
though communal elections would 
still take place, separate legislative 
elections would be held later. The 
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request for observers of the commu- 
nal elections had thus been rendered 
pointless by events. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said his Gov- 
ernment was grateful to the visiting 
mission for its efforts to achieve rec- 
onciliation. Nevertheless, although the 
mission witnessed the first occasion 
on which a formal truce had been 
signed simultaneously by the Mwami 
and a considerable number of im- 
portant persons, undertakings to re- 
nounce violence had already been re- 
quested and obtained by the admin- 
istration and the Mwami on earlier 
occasions. 

He said an even more important 
decision, taken after consultation with 
the mission, was to hold at Brussels, 
before the communal elections, a con- 
ference first with Ruanda political 
leaders and then with those from 
Urundi. 

A purpose of the Ruanda discus- 
sions, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert explained, 
was to lay foundations for national 
reconciliation and to review particu- 
larly such problems as amendments to 
electoral legislation. A purpose com- 
mon to both conferences would be to 
consider the possibility of a confer- 
ence attended by representatives of 
both states and to determine the pace 
of political reforms. 

Preparations for the Ruanda con- 
versations had run into difficulties re- 
sulting from the objections of the 
representatives of a number of politi- 
cal parties. At the beginning of May, 
he recalled, the Special Council, on 
which the leaders of the four large 
political parties of Ruanda were all 
represented, unanimously agreed to 
confer with representatives of the ad- 
ministering authority in Brussels. 
However, just before the departure 
of the Ruanda delegation, as a result 
of orders given “from abroad” by 
certain leaders of the Union nationale 
ruandaise (UNAR), the chairman of 
that party forbade his members to 
take part in the conversations. Such a 
beginning was less encouraging than 
might have been hoped, but it was 
still possible that the conversations 
might reveal certain constructive opin- 
ions regarding the future. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert then men- 
tioned the visiting mission’s view that 
spirits would be quietened by an am- 
nesty with regard to the events of 
November. The Belgian Government, 
he said, was interested, more than 
any other party, in the achievement 
of reconciliation in Ruanda. However, 
he said, any measure that challenged 
the principles of public order would 
run contrary to the desired aim and 
an amnesty was likely to be construed 
as an endorsement of assassinations 
and violence as accepted political tac- 
tics. If certain persons had sought 
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refuge outside the territory, it was 
not because of their political opinions 
but as a result of ordinary offences 
under the general law, he added. 

Turning to economic and social 
matters, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said 
that among the reforms desired by 
the majority of the people the most 
important and urgent concerned the 
land tenure and pasture laws and other 
traditional practices deriving from the 
former feudal structure. Added to 
that problem, he said, was the unfor- 
tunate question of refugees in Ruan- 
da. 

He cautioned that political and so- 
cial conflicts must not lead anyone to 
overlook the considerable progress 
gradually being made in all fields, 
and he cited vigorous efforts toward 
Africanization of the civil service and 
in education, public works and agri- 
cultural development as examples of 
results achieved. 

One of the new facts before the 
Council, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said, 
was the administrative separation of 
the territory from the Congo, which 
had been legally brought about by 
severing the link between the Govern- 
ment-General of the Congo and the 
Government of Ruanda-Urundi. There 
had been no difficulty about that de- 
cision because the territory had always 
had its own individual character un- 
der the Government-General. Many 
technical problems had to be solved, 
however, especially those of currency, 
customs union and common economic 
policy, and a joint commission on 
those matters was already operating. 


International Aid 


Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said that since 
1952, when the ten-year development 
plan had been carried into effect, in- 
vestments had come to nearly four 
million Belgian francs ($80,000), fi- 
nanced by Belgium as _ interest-free 
loans. The World Bank had also made 
a long-term loan of $4.8 million, 
guaranteed by Belgium, and the De- 
velopment Fund of the European 
Economic Community had recently 
made 500 million francs ($10 million) 
available to the territory for 1958-62. 
He said the Belgian Government wel- 
comed the visiting mission’s proposal 
that a United Nations mission be sent 
to help study the financial needs of 
the territory and its development prob- 
lems. Talks on this matter were al- 
ready well advanced. 

In his concluding remarks, repeat- 
ing the outline of the stages by which 
the people would decide their future 
status, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said that 
the Belgian Government not merely 
agreed, but requested, that for the 
1961 legislative elections United Na- 
tions observers should supervise the 





electoral operations. He said that after 
those elections there would be re- 
sponsible governments for Ruanda 
and Urundi, and the Belgian Govern- 
ment would then organize a general 
conference of governments of the 
two states to discuss the form of in- 
dependence they desired and to exam- 
ine approaches to the termination of 
trusteeship. He hoped to be able to 
report to the Council and the General 
Assembly on that subject during the 
current year. 

The special representative, Mr. 
Reisdorff, then explained some of the 
innovations in the last year. Among 
the points he mentioned were the 
launching of a general campaign of 
community development around Ru- 
monge, near Lake Tanganyika; initia- 
tion of election-procedure education 
by the information services; geo- 
graphical surveys and geochemical ex- 
ploration of such areas as the Congo- 
Nile watershed and the Ruzizi plain; 
and, after various hydrological sur- 
veys, the sinking of 25 wells in the 
Bugesara area. 

In agriculture, Mr. Reisdorff said, 
efforts at diversification had led to de- 
velopment of tea growing under state 
control in various areas, and a tea- 
processing factory was now operating 
at Dendezi. A program of joint cul- 
tivation of palms and robusta coffee 
was beginning in the Rumonge area. 

After the adverse development of 
recent years, the mining industry had 
just begun a recovery brought about 
by such factors as the supply of 
hydro-power from the new Taruka 
station to the main cassiterite mines, 
the increase in quota allocations, the 
maintenance of wolfram prices and 
the improvement in beryl and ambly- 
gonite content. Only the small-scale 
gold-mining industry had not shared 
in the general recovery. 

The special representative then dis- 
cussed the historical pattern of the 
social structure of the territory. 

He said that in order to transform, 
by degrees, a régime based on in- 
equality and to ensure social progress, 
the administration had from _ the 
earliest years set about eliminating the 
many abuses to which the system of 
customary power was prone, while at 
the same time preserving that system. 
Abolition of the right of life and 
death held by the Mwami, the taking 
over of the system of penal justice, 
and the organization and control of 
the customary judicial system had 
been the first measures adopted under 
the program laid down by the Gov- 
ernor of Ruanda-Urundi in 1930. 

The noteworthy social development 
observed by the 1957 visiting mission 
had begun immediately after the Sec- 
ond World War, and the reforms in- 
stituted had afforded assurances of 
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stability to the customary ‘power, 
which had given up feudal advantages 
in exchange for a prominent position 
in a state undergoing democratic 
transformation. The administration 
had been encouraged by the high- 
class Tutsi and by certain Tutsi of 
liberal views to hope that the ter- 
ritory’s evolution would take place 
smoothly. 

However, the special representative 
continued, the desire for more social 
justice had spread quickly in the work- 
ing class, which became conscious of 
its power. The leaders of the popular 
parties — the Muhutu Social Move- 
ment and the Association for the So- 
cial Advancement of the Masses — 
established in 1957, had first protested 
against the abuses of the ruling classes 
and then demanded drastic changes in 
the political structure. Mr. Reisdorff 
said the efforts of the poorer section 
of the population had naturally met 
with sympathy from the administra- 
tion because they were in line with 
its concern to achieve social equality 
by educating the masses. 

Reviewing the events from 1957 
to the November 1959 outbreak, he 
said that the Tutsi conservative ele- 
ment, faced by a rising tide of social, 
political and economic demands and 
feeling its privileges menaced, had 
hardened its attitude. Although a sub- 
stantial number of members of the 
1958 High Council of Ruanda had 
seemed anxious to find a basis of un- 
derstanding, the ultra-conservative ele- 
ment had been determined to suppress 
the question of the Hutu-Tutsi prob- 
lem, and the Mwami, throwing his 
authority into the scale, had denied 
that any such problem existed. 

During succeeding months the land 
claims of the Hutu became more 
pressing, the special representative 
continued, and the Tutsi conservative 
elements circulated pamphlets por- 
traying the Hutu chiefs as traitors, 
while the Hutu chiefs countered by 
accusing the Tutsi of reducing the 
people to slavery. The administration 
had then prohibited the circulation of 
anonymous pamphlets and announced 
that it would prosecute agitators in- 
citing people to racial hatred. 

Mr. Reisdorff said the atmosphere 
had somewhat relaxed as a result of 
this stand, when, in July 1959, the 
Mwami Mutara died from a cerebral 
hemorrhage, although political propa- 
ganda claimed that he had been 
poisoned. The Mwami’s half-brother, 
Jean-Baptiste Kigeli Ndahindurwa, 
was designated his successor before 
the coffin on the day of burial by the 
spokesman of the guardians of the 
customs, who proclaimed that this was 
the dead Mwami’s wish. The Gov- 
ernor ratified that choice, preferring 
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an immediate solution rather than 
chaos, which would have threatened 
the very foundations of the monarchy. 

However, the appointment of the 
new Mwami, which had faced the ad- 
ministration as an accomplished fact, 
was interpreted by many as a coup 
d'etat by the traditionalist Tutsi. This 
element, Mr. Reisdorff said, had set 
about exploiting that success and, 
banded together in the UNAR, had 
launched an open struggle against the 
Hutu parties and the administration. 

Mr. Reisdorff then gave an account 
of the disturbances in Ruanda in Oc- 
tober and November 1959, described 
in the visiting mission’s report. (See 
UNITED NATIONS REVIEW for Janu- 
ary 1960, page 42.) He said that 
after studying those events in detail, 
the administration had concluded that 
whereas conservative elements had 
endeavored to represent the events as 
a struggle for national liberation, they 
were in reality simply a peasant up- 
rising followed by an attempt at reac- 
tionary repressive measures. 


Urundi Developments 


The special representative then de- 
scribed the situation in Urundi where, 
he said, the conflict had been a social, 
rather than an ethnic, one. There was 
the similar problem of modifying the 
institutions and society with a view to 
a better distribution of power and 
property. 

He recalled that in January 1959 
the Mwami Mwambutsa of Urundi 
had asked for the separate develop- 
ment of Ruanda and Urundi under 
Belgian trusteeship, and in the same 
month the Commission of the Work- 
ing Group responsible for studying 
the problems relating to the future of 
Urundi had asked that the state be 
granted self-government in the near 
future. 

Turning to recent political events 
there, he stated that the wise and 
prudent attitude of the Mwami in 
refusing to lend his name to any po- 
litical party and in emphasizing that 
everyone could join any party, or 
none at all, was one of the main 
reasons for hoping that the progress 
of Urundi toward independence would 
be harmonious. 

The special representative said that 
the 12 political parties in Urundi 
were preparing for their electoral 
campaign in an atmosphere of relaxa- 
tion. The general theme of the cam- 
paigns, as in Ruanda, would be the 
alternative of immediate independence 
or independence after the democrati- 
zation of the local institutions. 

Mr. Reisdorff concluded that those 
now in power had to realize fully that 
the advance of the people was as 
desirable as it was inevitable and that 


efforts to oppose inescapable histori- 
cal phenomena by force, such as had 
been made in Ruanda in 1959, were 
doomed to failure. 


Petitioners’ Statements 


During its examination of Ruanda- 
Urundi, the Council gave oral hear- 
ings to two petitioners — Michel 
Rwagasana, Secretary-General of the 
Union nationale ruandaise (UNAR), 
and Aloys Munyangaju, representing 
the Association for the Social Im- 
provement of the People (APROSOMA). 
The Council also received a written 
petition from J. B. Kigeli Ndahin- 
durwa, Mwami of Ruanda. 

Mr. Rwagasana, who first appeared 
before the Council on June 21, said 
he spoke in the name of the nation- 
alistic parties of Ruanda-Urundi, 
which were fighting for immediate and 
unconditional national independence. 
He accused Belgium of systematically 
and deliberately sabotaging the solu- 
tions to the problems of the territory 
proposed by the United Nations visit- 
ing mission. He said that the British 
authorities in Tanganyika had offered 
him and other political leaders their 
hospitality. 

The petitioner regarded the present 
situation in Ruanda-Urundi as catas- 
trophic, leading to revolutionary war- 
fare and further bloodshed. He quoted 
from a letter written in June by the 
Chairman of the Rassemblement 
démocratique ruandaise  (RADER) 
which asserted that the communal 
elections in Ruanda would assure vic- 
tory for certain favored parties. 

The letter made seven points: it 
said that political freedom does not 
exist; it charged that the Belgian Gov- 
ernment has_ unilaterally departed 
from the agreement with the visiting 
mission to hold elections after a 
round-table conference; it asked for a 
double referendum on the fate of the 
monarchy and of the Mwami and for 
the issuance of a White Paper de- 
tailing the administration’s charges 
against the Mwami so that he could 
make an answer; it called for a pledge 
that before elections no chief or sub- 
chief would be deposed for political 
opinions; it demanded that there be no 
elections while a police régime con- 
tinued; it urged the establishment of 
executive colleges to ensure impartial- 
ity by the administration and to 
achieve reconciliation; and, finally, it 
stated that resettlement of thousands 
of homeless Tutsi was the administra- 
tion’s duty. 

After reading the letter, Mr. 
Rwagasana said that RADER was a 
party in opposition to his own and 
that many political parties in Ruanda 
agreed that the present political situ- 
ation was intolerable. A few weeks 
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after the visiting mission departed, 
Congolese troops had been replaced 
by Belgians, and the administration 
had initiated a campaign to discredit 
the mission’s recommendations, he 
charged. Hutu members of UNAR had 
been subjected to violent persecution, 
their homes burned, thousands sent 
to Nyamata concentration camp, and 
hundreds thrown into prison. 

Mr. Rwagasana said that UNAR was 
systematically persecuted and _ that 
most of its leaders were either in 
prison, exile or concentration camps; 
there were 52,720 refugees in Uganda 
alone. The administering authority, he 
contended, had decided to hold com- 
munal elections at this time because it 
hoped to retain its colonial domina- 
tion, by using those elected as puppets 
to suppress national independence 
movements and to refuse a general 
amnesty. 

The petitioner emphasized that 
UNAR was not a party of the Tutsi or 
Hutu, but a nationalist party sup- 
ported by the working masses, while the 
three administration-supported parties 
represented the ruling classes. Mr. 
Rwagasana said UNAR would not take 
part in the June communal elections 
because the candidacy of the majority 
of its members would be excluded. 

Unar, he said, demanded the aboli- 
tion of both the Belgian oligarchy and 
the indigenous oligarchy. It wanted 
free elections, universal suffrage and 
United Nations supervision. His party 
urged establishment of politically rep- 
resentative executive colleges, favored 
abolition of the traditional chiefdoms, 
denounced racial discrimination, trib- 
alism and regionalism, and called for 
a conference in which all views could 
be expressed freely. He said that on 
these matters his party contrasted 
strongly with the three administration- 
supported parties. 

In conclusion, he said that UNAR 
urged the Council to recommend that 
Belgium adhere to agreements con- 
cluded by the visiting mission. 


Petitioner Questioned 


The Council then questioned the 
petitioner. In replies to questions from 
Carlos Salamanca, of Bolivia, Mr. 
Rwagasana said that the necessary 
staff to administer the territory was 
available. If the Congo had been able 
to find the necessary political leaders, 
Ruanda-Urundi, which had always 
been considered more politically ad- 
vanced, could certainly do the same, 
he stated. National reconciliation 
could already have been achieved if 
Belgium had not sabotaged the round- 
table conference, he added. 

After Sir Andrew Cohen, of the 
United Kingdom, had said that there 
appeared to be only 1,000 genuine 





refugees in Uganda, Mr. Rwagasana 
agreed that his own figures might in- 
clude migratory workers who had 
not been able to return home because 
of the disturbances. All the refugees 
were generally supporters of UNAR, 
he stated. 

He said that 900 members of UNAR 
had been brought before the courts; 
that the Chairman of UNAR had been 
sentenced to six years in prison; one 
of the members of the UNAR com- 
mittee had been condemned to death; 
and others had been sentenced to 
terms ranging from six to 20 years. 
Furthermore, verdicts against mem- 
bers of the committee had never been 
disclosed to the press. 

Questioned by Jacques Koscziusko- 
Morizet, of France, Mr. Rwagasana 
said that he doubted that a telegram 
read by the special representative ex- 
pressing confidence that the Belgian 
Government would do everything to 
restore calm had actually been sent, as 
stated, by the Chairman of UNaR, for 
the Chairman was in prison. 

In reply to further questions, he 
said UNAR would always be willing to 
take part in a round-table conference 
provided it could send its own repre- 
sentatives. Had it been invited to the 
Brussels conference, it would have ac- 
cepted. UNarR had condemned vio- 
lence and was ready to take part in 
elections if they were held in an at- 
mosphere of calm and impartiality. 

Replying to Mr. Rasgotra, of India, 
the petitioner said -that he fully ac- 
cepted all the recommendations of the 
visiting mission. He hoped Belgium 
would do so, too, but he had some 
doubts about that. He said there was 
some discrepancy between UNAR’S 
view and that of the mission on the 
date for independence. If the Congo 
could achieve independence within six 
months, there was no reason why 
Ruanda-Urundi could not do so. 

In an intervention, requested by the 
representative of India, Mason Sears, 
of the United States, chairman of the 
visiting mission, said that the mission 
had not considered the supervision of 
local elections to be within the prov- 
ince of the United Nations but had 
felt strongly that the national elections 
should be under United Nations super- 
vision. 

Continuing his replies to Mr. Ras- 
gotra, the petitioner said that all six 
members of UNAR’s executive com- 
mittee were outside the territory and 
that the administering authority natu- 
rally would not give permission for 
UNAR meetings because UNAR Opposed 
the government. Communiqués No. 7 
and No. 12 of the Belgian Resident in 
the territory had openly advised the 
people to join a particular party, 
while disparaging the visiting mission. 
Belgian newspapers, he said, as well 


as the Chairman of RADER had re- 
ferred to the fact that the Mwami 
had been prohibited from going to 
Brussels. 

The petitioner then replied to ques- 
tions from U Tin Maung, of Burma, 
saying that to the best of his knowl- 
edge no leaders or chiefs of any other 
party were in prison, and that none 
of those who had organized the acts 
of arson had been sentenced. Only 
UNAR had been attacked by the au- 
thorities and mercilessly persecuted. 
Unak, he said, differed from the other 
parties in desiring universal suffrage, 
while the others wanted to deny 
women the vote. 


Expresses Fear 


In reply to Valentin Oberemko, of 
the USSR, Mr. Rwagasana declared 
that he feared to return to Ruanda 
because he might be arrested, as others 
had been, but he did not know 
whether a case had been drawn up 
against him. Those leaders of UNAR 
who were in prison had been accused 
of planning murders committed dur- 
ing incidents in December. The ver- 
dict against the UNAR Chairman had 
not been made public. Because such 
cases were suspect, his party had 
asked for a general amnesty and the 
return of the exiles. 

The petitioner also said that a work- 
ing group on independence appointed 
by Belgium had consulted as many 
persons as it could, but many had 
been prevented from meeting it; that 
one reason for the deterioration of 
relations between the Mwami and the 
administration had been the former's 
favoring of speedy independence; and 
that the great majority of religious 
missions had not taken part in po- 
litical events but that individuals had 
sometimes taken part in action calcu- 
lated to harm UNAR. He said his party 
fervently hoped the next General As- 
sembly session would discuss a date 
for independence. UNAR now favored 
a unitary state with a single national 
assembly for Ruanda-Urundi. 

Mr. Rwagasana agreed with Sir 
Andrew Cohen that up to 40 years 
previously there had been two separate 
states, each consisting of a number of 
provinces, but, he added, since then 
the territory had advanced a long way 
toward unity. In his view, an in- 
digenous government would be as 
capable of maintaining unity as the 
Belgian administration had been. 
UNarR would try to persuade the other 
parties to accept a single government, 
but if they persisted in their opposi- 
tion, UNAR would bow to the will of 
the majority. 

Replying to Mr. Sears, Mr. Rwagas- 
ana said that his party believed there 
could be no independence without 
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democracy, but, though it was willing 
for democratic reforms to take place 
first, it would not agree to slow prog- 
ress toward self-government, which 
might take ten years. Although he 
thought the communal elections would 
prejudice the outcome of a round- 
table conference, his party, if given 
equitable representation, would still 
attend such a conference. - 

The petitioner told John D. L. 
Hood, of Australia, that it would be 
unfair to deny that Belgium had con- 
tributed toward the territory’s develop- 
ment, but he felt that independence 
should have been achieved after 42 
years. While the delay might not be 
deliberate, he doubted that Belgium 
had done all it could to hasten in- 
dependence. 

In reply to Miguel Solano Lopez, 
of Paraguay, Mr. Rwagasana said that 
the best way to ensure proper rep- 
resentation for UNAR at a round-table 
conference would be for the party it- 
self to appoint representatives. He 
felt, however, that this might be diffi- 
cult, since there was a tendency to 
avoid recognizing UNAR and dealing 
with its true representatives. 


Mr. Claeys Bouuaert Replies 


On July 24, Alfred Claeys Bou- 
uaert, of Belgium, replied to the state- 
ments of the petitioner. He said that 
the Council would note that most of 
the events described by the petitioner 
had been fully covered by the visiting 
mission and that the petitioner’s ver- 
sion differed from the mission’s report 
on various points. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said that Mr. 
Rwagasana had described the com- 
munal elections as confidential and 
hasty, but the visiting mission’s docu- 
mentation was quite clear on that 
point. He said that for at least six 
months the population had periodical- 
ly received detailed instructions on 
electoral procedure and on their right 
to choose their own candidates and to 
vote by secret ballot. 

The representative of Belgium sug- 
gested that it was the secrecy of the 
ballot that might have prompted the 
petitioner to describe the elections as 
confidential, adding that measures 
taken to safeguard law and order, and 
which had somewhat restricted free- 
dom of assembly and movement, had 
been lifted in all cases where a meet- 
ing was part of the election campaign. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert denied that 
there were any concentration camps in 
Ruanda-Urundi, and he said the only 
people in prison were those who had 
been sentenced for such offences as 
arson, looting, torture or murder. The 
camp at Nyamata, described by the 
petitioner, was a reception camp for 
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refugees and had been visited by both 
the visiting mission and the Belgian 
Human Rights Commission. He said 
the Commission had reported no com- 
plaints and had praised the adminis- 
tration of the camp. The Government 
would take all steps necessary for re- 
settlement in suitable areas, he added. 

The petitioner’s statement that judg- 
ments of the courts were kept secret 
was not true, for all judgments had 
been published, he continued. The 
visiting mission had been supplied with 
copies of many judgments and had 
access to all files it wished to see. In 
the case of the Chairman of UNAR, 
Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said that he had 
stood trial on 42 counts, had been 
found guilty on most of them, and 
sentenced to six years of penal servi- 
tude. 

In regard to the participation of 
UNAR in the preliminary conference at 
Brussels, the Belgian representative 
said that UNAR had been invited to 
send a delegation and accepted. A few 
days before departure, however, the 
representatives appointed by that 
party had refused to join the group. 

He said that the statement referring 
to the confidence in Belgium’s ability 
to provide calm in the territory was 
not a telegram but a letter, and was 
signed by the Chairman, or Acting 
Chairman, of UNAR, Mr. Rutsindint- 
warane. 


Referring to certain communiqués 
mentioned by the petitioner, Mr. 
Claeys Bouuaert read the texts of 
Communiqués Nos. 10 and 12. Com- 
muniqué No. 10 said, in part, that dis- 
turbances in March this year had 
been due, like many others, to a series 
of false rumors deliberately spread in 
order to excite the people. Leaflets, it 
said, had announced that Ruanda 
would obtain independence in May, 
that the Belgian authorities were about 
to leave, and that chiefs and sub- 
chiefs had been deposed without rea- 
son. The leaflets had accused the 
Hutu leaders of having instigated the 
November disturbances and advised 
the people to bring those facts to the 
knowledge of the United Nations visit- 
ing mission, which was represented as 
having been sent at the request of 
Mr. Rwagasana. The communiqué 
also told the people that elections 
would be held in a few months and 
appealed for an end to violence. 

Describing Communiqué No. 12, 
Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said that it re- 
ferred to the visiting mission and then 
stressed the difference between people 
who were working for the good of 
Ruanda and those who were trying to 
stir up trouble in order to satisfy per- 
sonal ambition or a desire for personal 
revenge. It went on to say that leaflets, 
coming from outside the territory and 











widely distributed in January and 
February, had promised that with the 
arrival of the mission prisoners sen- 
tenced by court-martial would be re- 
leased, the former chiefs reinstated, 
the refugees returned, and independ- 
ence granted immediately. The com- 
muniqué pointed out that those prom- 
ises had not been fulfilled and never 
would be. 

He denied that Belgian troops were 
interfering in political matters—they 
were in the territory solely to main- 
tain law and order. As the special 
representative had previously stated, 
restrictions on freedom of assembly 
and of movement had been abolished 
in July 1960 and uNaR had held a 
number of such meetings. 


Mr. Sears asked the representative 
of Belgium why Mr. Rwagasana was 
subject to arrest both in Belgium and 
in his home country of Ruanda. Mr. 
Claeys Bouuaert replied that so far as 
his delegation was aware, no sentence 
had been pronounced against Mr. 
Rwagasana. He was not, of course, in 
possession of the files in Ruanda, and 
he did not therefore know what evi- 
dence there might be against the peti- 
tioner or whether he would be subject 
to arrest if he returned to the territory 


Letter From Mwami 


On June 29 the Council heard Mr. 
Rwagasana for a second time and 
also Mr. Munyanganju of APROSOMA. 
Most of Mr. Rwagasana’s second 
statement consisted of the reading of 
a written petition from the Mwami of 
Ruanda, addressed to the King of the 
Belgians, certain Belgian authorities 
and the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. 

This petition said, in part, that the 
forthcoming communal elections were 
improperly prepared and, as a result, 
there was gaining in the people’s 
minds a deep lack of confidence in 
the faithful and conscientious accom- 
plishment of the visiting mission’s 
recommendations. 

The Mwami said that this was all 
the more disturbing because “to the 
tension created by the murders, arson, 
pillaging and acts of intimidation 
which are still being perpetrated on a 
large scale in several territories has 
been added a terror and panic ex- 
acerbated by the raids (accompanied 
by rapes, kidnappings, acts of violence 
and arbitrary mass arrests) carried 
out by the Force publique, the ad- 
ministration’s agents and the metro- 
politan forces, whose number is con- 
tinually being increased.” 

In regard to the elections, the 
Mwami said that voting provisions 
gave only theoretical recognition to 
the rights of untold numbers of peo- 
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ple who were wandering homelessly 
about Ruanda. He stated that, besides 
that, the administration had systemati- 
cally planned displacements of the 
people, especially a majority of what 
he termed “the progressive elite.” 
The Mwami said that by the use of 
varied means of propaganda the ad- 
ministration had favored some parties 
while publicly seeking to discredit 
others. In this connection he said the 
Military Resident had, since Novem- 
ber, untiringly and unjustifiably de- 
posed regularly appointed authorities 
and replaced them casually by au- 
thorities who were often incompetent 
or inexperienced. He said that already 


250 such appointments had _ been 
made. 
Continuing, the Mwami charged 


that the procedure being followed was 
a disguised means of enabling the per- 
sons thus appointed to make electoral 
propaganda for the two _ parties, 
PARMEHUTU and RADER, and, to a less- 
er extent, APROSOMA. The first two 
parties, he said, were tools of the ad- 
ministration. 

The Mwami concluded by asking 
for the rapid rectification of the situ- 
ation, which rendered the elections 
fraudulent and, on the whole, un- 
democratic in advance. 

After reading this statement, Mr. 
Rwagasana said that in the past few 
days he had received a number of 
communications from authoritative 
sources in Ruanda, including a letter 
from the Mwami in which he said he 
had been refused a passport to go to 
Brussels. 


Question of Elections 


The Council then heard Mr. Mun- 
yanganju, who paid tribute to the ef- 
forts of the United Nations to im- 
prove the lot of the people of Ruanda 
and then turned to the question of 
elections. 

The representative of APROSOMA 
said his party had been surprised to 
note that certain people had sworn 
to conduct a campaign to sabotage 
the elections. For the last six months 
the people had been in possession of 
detailed information supplied by the 
administration on election procedure, 
and it was a well-known fact that all 
parties wishing to take part in the 
elections had been free to conduct 
their campaign since June 1. 

The petitioner said his party cate- 
gorically affirmed that people wished 
to go to the polls. They would not 
listen to a handful of agitators from 
abroad who wished to prevent them 
from choosing their leaders, as they 
knew that participation in elections 
was the only just way to end the 
oligarchic rule of the Tutsi. Although 
UNAR had sent instructions from Dar 
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Chief Bigayimpunzi reads an address to Mason Sears of the United 


States, Chairman of the Visiting Mission to Ruanda-Urundi. In the 
centre is Jacques Rapoport, Principal Secretary to the Mission. 


es Salaam asking for an election boy- 
cott, lists of UNAR candidates had been 
submitted in nearly all districts. 

Turning to the charge of military 
occupation, Mr. Munyangaju said he 
would merely say that the authorities 
responsible for law and order would 
be rightly criticized if they did not 
take steps to protect the life and 
property of the people. He said the 
Force publique did not engage in pol- 
itics. 

The main problem of Ruanda be- 
yond any question, the petitioner con- 
tinued, was that of national reconcilia- 
tion. APROSOMA felt it was pointless 
to seek to apportion blame for the 
situation that had arisen, for mistakes 
had been made by all concerned. 
APROSOMA regretted that UNAR had 
found pretexts not to send a delega- 
tion to the Brussels conference and 
stressed that the Council, ill-informed 
by petitioners who merely wished to 
spread confusion, would be cherishing 
an illusion if it believed that recon- 
ciliation could easily be achieved. 

Mr. Manyangaju said that the Hutu 
parties had made it clear that their 
followers wanted equal opportunities 
for all, and not the maintenance of a 
political and social monopoly of one 
caste. He said their spokesmen at 
Brussels had enumerated preliminary 
conditions to be met before there 
could be reconciliation, including the 
replacement of the Kalinga drum, 
adorned with the spoils of the Hutu 
Bami killed by the Tutsi Bami, by a 
national flag; pressing all judicial pro- 
ceedings instituted after November in 
respect to offences under ordinary 
law; and steps to extradite persons 


guilty of offences under ordinary law, 
now living abroad, and continuing to 
interfere in the internal affairs of 
Ruanda. 

Mr. Manyangaju said that a further 
complication toward reconciliation 
was the fact that a large majority of 
the people no longer recognized the 
Mwami because he was thought to 
have ordered the attacks against the 
Hutu leaders. 

With regard to the problem of the 
refugees, Mr. Munyangaju said his 
party believed that they would be 
facing new difficulties if the adminis- 
tration tried to return them to their 
former homes by force. He was cer- 
tain some of the Tutsi would soon 
be able to return home, but, he added, 
it should not be forgotten that some 
Tutsi families had occupied lands be- 
longing to the Hutu, and their return 
would raise delicate problems of land 
tenure. 

He said APROSOMA had always ad- 
vocated self-determination and hoped 
that Ruanda would be given real in- 
dependence. At present Ruanda was 
suffering from the twofold colonialism 
of the Tutsi and the Europeans, and 
his party wanted it terminated as soon 
as possible, both forms simultaneously, 
for APROSOMA could never agree to 
the elimination of European colonial- 
ism and the retention of the more 
obnoxious Tutsi colonialism. It be- 
lieved that independence should be 
preceded by the setting up of demo- 
cratic institutions. 

His party had been the first to 
advocate that Ruanda-Urundi be a 
single state, and it was not Belgium 
but the institution of the Bami that 
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stood in the way of that accomplish- 
ment. However, Mr. Munyangaju 
said, as Opposition to such a plan was 
still great in some quarters, and as 
ready-made solutions were not neces- 
sarily the best, APROSOMA would re- 
spect the wishes of each state. 

APROSOMA was generally satisfied 
with the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the visiting mission. However, 
Mr. Munyangaju continued, it could 
not approve the recommended general 
amnesty because it would be regarded 
as a victory for one particular party. 

In conclusion, the petitioner said 
that the rapid evolution of his coun- 
try raised many delicate problems. 
Belgium had done much to correct 
the feudal régime of inequality and 
economic exploitation, but a_ great 
deal remained to be done. Because 
of the scope of the problem, the 
United Nations, through the special- 
ized agencies, could render valuable 
help to his country. 

Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet, of France, 
asked about the charge of the Mwami 
that PARMEHUTU, RADER and APRO- 
SOMA were tools of the administration. 
Mr. Munyangaju said that it was 
regrettable that a communication of 
the nature of that sent by the Mwami 
had been issued without the approval 
of the Special Council, since the 
Mwami had given a formal undertak- 
ing to rule as a_ constitutional 
monarch. 

In regard to the charge that the 
three parties were administration 
tools, the representative of APROSOMA 
said that it was quite obvious that 
those who wanted immediate and un- 
conditional independence would re- 
gard as obstacles those parties ad- 
vocating independence after the in- 
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troduction of democratic institutions. 

Mr. ‘Munyangaju said that the 
Mwami’s petition gave the surprising 
impression that APROSOMA seemed to 
a certain extent to have won the con- 
fidence of the Mwami. He suggested 
that the change of position might have 
arisen from the fact that his party 
had not been as much favored by the 
administration as had been publicly 
claimed. 

The representative of France then 
asked both petitioners whether they 
would agree that the only way to 
achieve national reconciliation was to 
hold general elections and whether 
they would undertake on behalf of 
their parties to do everything possible 
to see that such elections would be 
successful, free and held in an at- 
mosphere of order and harmony. 

Mr. Rwagasana said he had already 
given his word in the matter of na- 
tional reconciliation. UNarR, he said, 
bore no grudge, was willing to make 
a statement renouncing violence, and 
was ready to do everything possible to 
ensure that legislative elections were 
held in peace and harmony. 

Mr. Munyangaju said that elections 
could not be regarded as a panacea, 
since, if certain parties were elected, 
it was questionable whether they 
would continue the work of recon- 
ciliation, and he made it clear that he 
was not alluding to UNAR. His party 
had already given undertakings regard- 
ing its desire for national reconcilia- 
tion and had taken part in the Brus- 
sels conference; he could assure the 
Council that his party earnestly wished 
to achieve reconciliation. 

In reply to questions from Mr. Ob- 
eremko, Mr. Munyangaju said that 


APROSOMaA firmly believed in universal 
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The people of Ruanda-Urundi go to the polls to elect their 
burgomasters. National elections will be held in the territory later. 








suffrage. Nevertheless, since the 
women of Ruanda were somewhat 
backward compared with the rest of 
the inhabitants, his party had not in- 
sisted that they take part in the com- 
munal elections but would press for 
their participation in the legislative 
elections. 

In regard to agrarian reform, he 
said the APROSOMA has asked that the 
enormous grazing concessions held 
by the Tutsi should revert to the Hutu 
farmers who had been deprived of 
their land after various wars. Every 
peasant should own the land he 
worked instead of merely holding it 
in usufruct, and he was glad to say 
that the provisional special council 
was giving serious consideration to 
the matter. 


Views on Independence 


Assuming that the plans for demo- 
cratic reforms were put into effect, 
that legislative elections took place in 
1961, and that an indigenous govern- 
ment was set up, the representative of 
the Soviet Union asked whether apRo- 
SOMA would ask that Ruanda-Urundi 
become independent and trusteeship 
be terminated in 1961 at the latest. 

In his reply, Mr. Munyangaju said 
that of the two forms of colonialism 
in Ruanda, that of the Tutsi was 
more oppressive than that of the Euro- 
pean. While APROSOMA was anxious 
for independence, it wanted the caste 
system abolished first. To that end, 
he said elections should be held and 
representatives of the various groups 
should decide at a round-table con- 
ference what institutions they wished. 
APROSOMA had no fixed date for in- 
dependence, for it considered that the 
future elected representatives of the 
people should decide that matter. 


General Debate 


The Trusteeship Council began its 
debate on the Belgian-administered 
territory on June 23. Most members 
concentrated on political developments 
in the territory, emphasizing particu- 
larly the need for national reconcilia- 
tion. 

U Tin Maung, of Burma, the first 
speaker, thought that although the 
administration’s efforts to promote the 
advancement of the people were laud- 
able in many respects, the political 
awakening of the inhabitants of the 
territory had outdistanced the meas- 
ures taken in the humanitarian fields 
so far that the great majority of the 
plans, which had in the past been 
“leisurely formulated,” would need 
drastic revision. 

Sir Andrew Cohen, of the United 
Kingdom, noted the highly complex 
situation of the territory and pointed 
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out that it was an oversimplification 
to suggest that independence and 
democracy were one and the same 
thing. He agreed that the administra- 
tion had the duty to see that the or- 
dinary people enjoyed individual free- 
dom, but he considered that the 
Belgian Government was seeking to 
help the people achieve independence 
at the very earliest moment. 
Chandra S. Jha, of India, thought 
there should be no real conflict be- 
tween the demand for immediate in- 
dependence and that for democratic 
institutions. The fact that those de- 





Mr. Maung thought that it was not 
too far distant when the Hutu and the 
Tutsi would realize that their future 
would very much depend on their 
readiness to forget the unfortunate 
November disturbances and to forgive 
each other. He thought they would be 
able to do this if there was no tension 
in the territory and if the military 
régime “which they detested vehe- 
mently” was ended immediately. 

The representative of India con- 
sidered that the core of any future 
peaceful and orderly political advance 
toward independence must be national 





Compositor at work on the weekly newspaper produced at the Roman 
Catholic mission at Kabgayi in Ruanda, which also prints school text books. 


mands were put forward in contradic- 
tion showed, he said, the mutual fear 
and distrust between the two main 
elements of the population, the Hutu 
and the Tutsi. Miguel Solano Lopez, 
of Paraguay, also thought that the two 
demands were not mutually exclusive 
and should be integrated. 

In regard to national reconciliation, 
Mr. Maung said that unless there was 
immediate reconciliation, the situation 
would go from bad to worse. He 
thought Belgium should take a larger 
and more active part in reconciling 
the conflicting political differences and 
that the leaders of the political parties 
should suppress their jealousies and 
prejudices and renounce violence. Mr. 
Maung recalled in this connection that 
the Council had so far not received 
any indication from the administering 
authority that the Union nationale 
ruandaise (UNAR), a strong nationalist 
party, would be entirely forgiven and 
taken back into the fold of the con- 
stitutional framework during the ter- 
ritory’s struggle for independence. 
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reconciliation. Bartolomeo Attolico, of 
Italy, also regarded reconciliation and 
pacification as the paramount needs 
and said that especially important 
points to this end were the cessation 
of the emergency régime, the integra- 
tion of refugees and the granting of 
an amnesty. 

Mason Sears, of the United States, 
thought that national reconciliation 
could be achieved at any moment if 
suitable arrangements were made to 
deal not with some political groups 
but with all political groups—in or 
out of exile—which have a vital in- 
terest in the territory’s future. John 
D. L. Hood, of Australia, said he ac- 
cepted the administration’s statement 
that it was interested more than any- 
one else in achieving reconciliation 
and that it would continue conversa- 
tions with representatives of all fac- 
tions of public opinion to that end. 

The representative of New Zealand, 
Paul K. Edmonds, stressed the need 
for complete impartiality of the part of 
all concerned with solving the prob- 














lem of Ruanda-Urundi and pointed 
out that the merest appearance of 
favoritism must be scrupulously avoid- 
ed. Valentin Oberemko, of the USSR, 
said that the administering authority 
was trying to set one party against the 
other and was severely prosecuting 
UNAR, thus fomenting hatred and war- 
fare in order to prevent Ruanda- 
Urundi from obtaining either inde- 
pendence or democratic reforms. 

The holding of a round-table con- 
ference of leaders of the territory and 
the administering authority was an- 
other topic on which most members 
spoke. Mr. Maung said it was clear 
that nationalist opinion in Ruanda de- 
manded first the convening of a 
round-table conference and the hold- 
ing of communal elections later. He 
thought that no conference would be 
a success unless those attending were 
the mass-supported leaders of pol- 
itical parties. 

Chiping H. C. Kiang, of China, 
thought that it would be of immense 
help to the conference and to Belgium 
if its Government could invite the 
presence of the United Nations. Simi- 
lar views on the advisability of United 
Nations observers were expressed by 
Mr. Solano Lopez and Mr. Sears, 
while Jacques Koscziusko-Morizet, of 
France, said that this was not normal- 
ly part of the mandate of the United 
Nations. 


UNAR Participation 


Mr. Jha said that the territorial 
conference had been changed into a 
conference for Ruanda only, without 
United Nations observers and without 
participation by the UNAR. And the 
decisions had neither the weight nor 
the range originally contemplated. It 
did not appear to him to be a sound 
decision to hold the comprehensive 
conference after, rather than before, 
the communal elections. 

Mr. Solano Lopez thought that 
without UNAR representation the con- 
ference would make little progress in 
national reconciliation. He asked that 
it be held as soon as possible. Mr. 
Sears welcomed the calling of a round- 
table conference of the whole territory 
but hoped it might be managed earlier 
than now contemplated, perhaps as 
early as the end of August. He 
thought representation should not rest 
on the communal elections, but should 
reflect the true leadership of the vari- 
ous political parties. 

The representative of New Zealand 
thought that the possibility of the 
May conference’s achieving some 
measure of national reconciliation 
ended when UNAR decided not to at- 
tend and not to take part in the com- 
munal elections. He thought it was 
still possible to hold the type of 
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round-table conference advocated by 
the visiting mission, although now, he 
said, it would be held in less auspicious 
circumstances. 

Mr. Oberemko noted that the visit- 
ing mission had found that on a whole 
series of questions of principle there 
was agreement among the parties, and 
that their political divergencies were 
not substantive. The representative of 
the Soviet Union said that after hold- 
ing communal elections, the adminis- 
tering authority intended toward the 
end of 1960 or at the beginning of 
1961 to hold a conference with the 
participation of the representatives of 
the political parties. In the light of 
those considerations, Mr. Oberemko 
concluded that the administering au- 
thority was attempting to postpone 
the conference once again. 

Omar Loutfi, of the United Arab 
Republic, emphasized the importance 
of UNAR’s participation in the con- 
ference. He was disappointed that that 
party had not been represented at the 
May Brussels conference, for he felt 
that participation by UNAR would have 
ensured its success. Mr. Koscziusko- 
Morizet hoped that eminent persons 
in all walks of life, and not just 
representatives of political parties, 
would take part in the forthcoming 
conference. 

Mr. Maung thought that the validity 
of the communal elections had been 
rightly challenged, and because the 
military forces of the administering 
authority were still in the territory, 
he was afraid that conditions were not 
favorable for holding free, fair and 
democratic elections. Mr. Jha thought 
it would be wise—even at such a late 
stage—to postpone the elections until 
after the lifting of the emergency. He 
said that would give the administration 
time to consider suitable amnesty 
measures. 

The representative of Paraguay also 
regarded the presence of a military 
régime at the time of the elections as 
unsatisfactory, and the Soviet repre- 
sentative said that the elections would 
be held under conditions of complete 
domination by the police and Belgian 
forces. He said the UNAR was perse- 
cuted, with part of its leadership in 
jail or in exile, and the elections were 
not free but being held “in the colo- 
nialist fashion.” 

Mr. Loutfi feared that in the pre- 
vailing circumstances the election re- 
sults might be contested, thereby de- 
laying national reconciliation, while 
the representative of France thought 
that the elections were a step toward 
self-government and a dress rehearsal 
of what was to come. As for the 
presence of troops, he said they were 
there to guarantee order, security and 
social peace. Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet 
was also pleased that freedom of as- 
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sembly had returned and that various 
parties could now freely hold their 
electoral campaigns. 

Mr. Maung, turning to the question 
of the future of the territory, said that 
he thought that the Belgian adminis- 
tration must have realized that if it 
had implemented the General As- 
sembly resolutions relating to inde- 
pendence, the problems now facing 
it would not have proved insurmount- 
able. He looked forward to Belgium’s 
readiness to discuss at the 1961 Gen- 
eral Assembly session the question of 
the independence of Ruanda-Urundi. 
Sir Andrew Cohen noted that the 








which the planned political and ad- 
ministrative machinery was _ based. 
The plans, he added, also showed a 
most imaginative effort to adapt exist- 
ing traditional patterns in order that 
they might lead to substantial political 
and social progress. The representa- 
tive of Paraguay hoped that the idea 
of creating close relations between 
Ruanda and Urundi, based on a free 
choice, and not imposed by force, 
would prevail. 

Mr. Oberemko stated that the pro- 
posed reforms were completely insuf- 
ficient and already behind the times 
and that the principal defect of the 





Modernization of the important port of Usumbura on 
Lake Tanganyika has been aided by a World Bank loan. 


main motive which had prompted the 
administering authority in framing 
plans leading to the termination of 
trusteeship was a desire to act in ac- 
cordance with the freely expressed 
wishes of the people and not in any 
way to impose its own views. He 
urged the administration to aim at the 
greatest flexibility of mind in present- 
ing new ideas should any deadlock de- 
velop between opposing parties. 

Mr. Kiang hoped that agreement 
on the timing and conditions of the 
legislative elections would result when 
the meeting of political leaders took 
place. Mr. Jha considered that demo- 
cratic institutions should be introduced 
immediately and that the time was 
long past when there could be a 
lengthy, leisurely process of demo- 
cratization before independence. He 
asked that a timetable and proposals 
for independence be submitted for 
consideration at the 1961 Assembly. 

The representative of Italy stated 
that the plan of reforms clearly in- 
dicated the democratic principles on 


Belgian plan was the absence of any 
indication of a specific date for in- 
dependence. He urged the introduction 
of immediate universal suffrage, and 
he thought it possible to conclude that 
unification of Ruanda and Urundi 
was not part of the Belgian plan. He 
said the Council should recommend 
to the General Assembly a specific 
date for independence, at the latest 
in 1961. 

Mr. Loutfi noted with satisfaction 
the expressed intention of the Mwami 
of Ruanda to create a constitutional 
state, and he thought that establish- 
ment of assemblies in Ruanda and 
Urundi might provide the solution 
for the problem of the relationship be- 
tween the two regions. The representa- 
tive of the United Arab Republic 
would however have preferred a com- 
mon assembly for the whole territory, 
but it would be better to leave the de- 
cisions to the people. He also hoped 
that the Assembly could consider 
termination of trusteeship in 1961. 
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Nurse with patient at the Kitega Gov- 


ernment Hospital, Ruanda-Urundi. 


The representative of France 
thought that the situation in Urundi 
could be viewed with optimism. He 
was less persuaded than the visiting 
mission that the round-table confer- 
ence should go beyond institutional 
problems and should deal with the 
future relations of Ruanda and 
Urundi. He thought that for the time 
being the Council should await the 
results of the elections; it would be 
out of place to fix a timetable for 
termination of trusteeship. 

The administrative union with the 
former Belgian Congo was a topic 
mentioned particularly by the repre- 
sentatives of China, India and Bolivia. 
Mr. Kiang thought that administrative 
separation from the Congo would 
leave behind many important techni- 
cal problems, largely in the economic 
field. He therefore felt that the ques- 
tion of the future economic relation- 
ship of the territory with other Afri- 
can countries should be fully dealt 
with at the coming conference with 
political leaders. Mr. Jha said that 
any essential arrangement between the 
territory and the Congo must be re- 
garded as provisional, pending con- 
sideration by the General Assembly, 
and Carlos Salamanca, of Bolivia, 
expressed similar views on the matter. 

The representative of China shared 
the regrets of other members about 
the unfortunate violence of Novem- 
ber 1959 in Ruanda, but he thought 
it good to know that the administering 
authority had in a way succeeded in 
restoring order. He hoped that many 
security measures required by the 
emergency régime would be removed 
when tension was reduced. Mr. Jha 
had the impression that the administer- 
ing authority had not taken all pre- 
ventive and precautionary action pos- 
sible before the disturbances took 
place. He appreciated the difficulties 
but was not certain of the wisdom of 
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rejecting the Mwami’s offer to restore 
law and order, and he thought the ad- 
ministration was not making things 
easier by calling the Tutsi leaders “re- 
actionaries” and “feudalists,” while 
describing the Hutu upheaval as “a 
popular uprising of the oppressed 
against the oppressor.” 

Mr. Sears did not regard the violent 
incidents as reflecting a broad popular 
revolution against social injustice but 
more in the nature of an incipient 
civil war and a power struggle be- 
tween two factions in anticipation of 
early independence. He regarded UNAR 
as simply an African nationalist move- 
ment. The people of Ruanda in the 
past few months had been given as 
much social reform as they could nor- 
mally be expected to digest, he said. 

The representative of the Soviet 
Union was of the opinion that Bel- 
gium had, over the decades, carefully 
maintained and strengthened the au- 
thority of the feudal Tutsi chiefs over 
the population, and when the explo- 
sion finally came, the colonial admin- 
istration had endeavored to direct 
anti-colonial, anti-feudal feelings to- 
ward strife between the Tutsi and the 
Hutu. He was convinced that the tra- 
gic events would not have taken place 
if the administration had not re- 
pressed the nationalist liberation move- 
ment and if it had been concerned 
with democratization in the territory. 

Mr. Jha, speaking about the prob- 
lem of the refugees, said the people 
should not be resettled in areas other 
than those that had been their homes 
for decades. Mr. Attolico realized that 
reintegration of refugees was a most 
delicate problem because the Hutu 
insisted that the Tutsi renounce their 
former rights and privileges, but he 
hoped the administration would spare 
no effort to overcome those difficul- 
ties. Mr. Solano Lopez thought, as 
did the representative of the United 
Arab Republic, that greater effort 
should be made to resettle refugees in 
the region of their origin. 

The question of an amnesty was 
mentioned by nearly all the represen- 
tatives. Mr. Maung noted that the 
representative of Belgium entertained 
certain doubts, which he regarded as 
entirely unfounded. He strongly rec- 
ommended immediate amnesty meas- 
ures. Sir Andrew Cohen took note of 
the administering authority’s view that 
a general amnesty would not have a 
pacifying effect but might lead to re- 
newed violence. 

The representative of India thought 
that lifting the emergency and insti- 
tuting suitable amnesty measures 


would be the most important steps to 
bring about reconciliation. The repre- 
sentative of China hoped that many 
political leaders who had left to avoid 





prosecution would soon be able to 
return to pursue their normal and 
legitimate political activities. 

Mr. Attolico shared the views of 
the administering authority that a de- 
cision on an amnesty should rest es- 
sentially with the parties concerned; 
Mr. Solano Lopez stated that the 
adoption of amnesty measures as soon 
as possible was politically desirable; 
and Mr. Salamanca thought it possible 
to have an amnesty and at the same 
time to maintain emergency powers. 

John D. L. Hood, of Australia, 
noted that the administration was not 
opposed in principle to an amnesty, 
but if an amnesty were interpreted as 
a “victory” for UNAR, there was a risk 
of provoking new violence. Mr. Ed- 
monds hoped that the administering 
authority would consider some avenue 
of appeal for those sentenced by the 
military tribunal. Mr. Oberemko said 
it was clear that measures for an am- 
nesty had to be adopted and that the 
administration would have to stop 
“persecuting” political parties. 

The representative of Burma found 
the administration’s reasons for filling 
vacant posts by 200 Hutu interim 
chiefs and sub-chiefs for which they 
had never been trained under Belgian 
tutelage, highly untenable in the con- 
text of tense relations between the 
two major races. On the subject of 
interim authorities, Mr. Edmonds was 
confident that care would be taken so 
that the former authorities would not 
be unnecessarily replaced before the 
communal elections. 


In regard to the Mwami of Ruanda, 
Mr. Maung urged that a White Paper 
be published immediately in which 
the Belgian administration would set 
forth a dossier and that the Mwami be 
allowed to answer imputations levelled 
against him. Mr. Jha thought that the 
Bami, traditional authority of prestige 
and popularity, could be a stabilizing 
factor of great value. He hoped the 
administration would discourage any 
attempts to bring that authority into 
the area of political conflict. 


The representative of the United 
States also thought the Mwami was 
the key to the restoration of national 
union in Ruanda, and Mr. Edmonds 
expressed similar views. 

In the fields of economic and edu- 
cational advancement, Mr. Oberemko 
held that the financial situation con- 
tinued to worsen, and he said the ad- 
ministering authority should shoulder 
its obligations under the trusteeship 
agreement and not try to shift them 
to any international organization, in- 
cluding the United Nations. The rep- 
resentative of France congratulated 
the administering authority for having 
ensured Ruanda-Urundi 500 million 
francs ($10 million) from the Devel- 
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opment Fund of the European Eco- 
nomic Community. 

Mr. Kiang considered the decision 
to devote more attention to secondary 
education both necessary and wise. 
He and Mr. Edmonds thought that 
the possibilities of greater local ini- 
tiatives in the establishment and sup- 
port of schools would be beneficial. 
The representative of the Soviet Un- 
ion was particularly concerned with 
the “completely unsatisfactory” situa- 
tion in public education, which he 
said had actually declined since 1957. 
An education program should be 
financed from the administering au- 
thority’s own budget, he added. 


ADMINISTRATION’S 
CLOSING STATEMENTS 


Mr. Claeys Bouuaert, of Belgium, 
and the special representative of the 
administering authority, Mr. Reis- 
dorff, made their closing statements 
to the Council on June 27. 

The representative of Belgium said 
that his delegation had been encour- 
aged by the constructive statements 
that had been made, with one excep- 
tion, by all delegations, and by the 
evident desire of the Council to help 
the administering authority to find 
the best means of leading the peoples 
of Ruanda and Urundi toward inde- 
pendence in peace and harmony and 
by democratic means. He added that 
the advice offered would be given ob- 
jective and careful attention. The opin- 
ions expressed, however well-inten- 
tioned, were somewhat diverse, he ob- 
served. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert found that 
there was no fundamental disagree- 
ment between the administering au- 
thority and the great majority of the 
Council, for both wanted the same 
thing: to apply the principles and 
achieve the purposes of the United 
Nations Charter. 

Every speaker who had referred to 
the Ruanda disturbance, he continued, 
had emphasized the need for recon- 
ciliation, but no one had a greater 
interest in calming passions than the 
administering authority. Reconcilia- 
tion and the laying of bitter memories 
would be certain to be a subject of 
discussion at all talks and conferences 
that were to be held. 

In this regard the representative of 
Belgium mentioned the first of these 
talks which had recently been held 
in Brussels. His Government had been 
deeply disappointed by UNaR’s failure 
to send a representative, for that had 
greatly reduced the value of the talks, 
threatened from the initial stages by 
the open conflict between the Mwami 
and the representatives of three large 
parties which had accused him of not 
behaving as a constitutional monarch 
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and of using his influence to support 
one group. 

However, Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said, 
the administering authority had suc- 
ceeded in persuading the representa- 
tives of those parties to meet it for 
talks, and at Brussels it had also suc- 
ceeded in getting them to change 
their original position of open hos- 
tility to the Mwami. Such a change 
might help to calm passions. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert then read the 
final communiqué of the Brussels con- 
ference which said in part that it was 
too early to draft a detailed and com- 
plete plan of national reconciliation; 
that the problem was made more dif- 
ficult by the absence of one school of 
thought and by the differences with 
the Mwami; and that it was essential 
to take certain immediate steps in 
order to restore peace before the com- 
munal elections. 

The conference had decided that 
public opinion was divided about the 
person of the Mwami and the institu- 
tion of the monarchy, and Ruanda 
could freely choose the most suitable 
form of government only after the 
setting up of elected institutions. It 
had recommended that the Mwami 
and the special provisional council 
should jointly prepare a solemn dec- 
laration on that matter; both parties 
to the declaration had already drafted 
their own texts. 

In regard to the institution of the 
Kalinga drum and the College of the 
Abiru (keepers of the secret tradi- 
tions), the meeting had recommended 
that the administration give the people 
objective information so that public 
opinion could develop on lines more 


in keeping with the needs of civiliza- 
tion and democracy. 

Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said that other 
meetings would continue, and Bel- 
gium would do its best to make them 
truly representative. One point of the 
agenda would be the terms and con- 
ditions of a possible amnesty. The ad- 
ministering authority would also con- 
sider carefully and objectively the 
question of the presence of United 
Nations observers at those confer- 
ences. 

In regard to independence, the rep-. 
resentative of Belgium said that the 
views of his Government had nothing 
to do with the question of the form 
of the institutions which would be 
decided by those concerned. The 
United Nations would be kept in- 
formed of any changes in the situa- 
tion and the results of any confer- 
ences. 

While several delegations had 
thought that the ideology of a na- 
tionalist party, UNAR, was not favored 
by the administering authority, he 
pointed out that the ideology was op- 
posed to that of other Ruanda par- 
ties, not the administration. 

Turning to the communal elections, 
Mr. Claeys Bouuaert said that there 
still appeared to be some misunder- 
standing in the Council, and he re- 
peated that the original plan to have 
the communal councils form the elec- 
torate for the legislative assemblies 
had been abandoned. The elections 
were now only for local councils. The 
legislative elections would be held in 
1961 under direct universal suffrage, 
and Belgium had asked for United 
Nations observers. Proportionate rep- 


More attention is being given to girls’ education in the territory. 
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resentation in the voting results of the 
communal elections would ensure that 
the relative strength of the respective 
parties was fully reflected. 

In conclusion, he said that the im- 
mediate introduction of democratic 
institutions, culminating in the inde- 
pendence of the territory, was the 
principle of the administration’s plans. 
The cornerstone of those institutions 
would be the legislative assemblies 
elected in 1961, followed by the con- 
stitution of responsible governments. 
He supported the proposal to inscribe 
the question of Ruanda-Urundi as a 
separate item on the agenda of the 
next General Assembly session. 

Mr. Reisdorff thought that nearly 
all delegations had recognized that the 
cause of the November incidents had 
been the tensions existing within the 
population of Ruanda, and he re- 
peated that the origin of those ten- 
sions lay in the desire for emancipa- 
tion on the part of the mass of the 
population and in the reaction pro- 
voked by that movement. 

Mr. Reisdorff said the administra- 
tion had been reproached for not hav- 
ing been sufficiently far-sighted and 
for not having taken adequate meas- 
ures to halt immediately the disturb- 
ances of 1959; but the fact was that 
the scope and suddenness of the vio- 
lent demonstrations by the peasant 
masses had surprised the most atten- 
tive observers, and the administration 
and the gendarmerie had taken im- 
mediate action with all the forces 
available pending the arrival of rein- 
forcements. 

The administering authority had 
also been reproached for not having 
used the traditional authority of the 
Mwami to support from the beginning 
the forces of order; but the fact was 
that the administering authority had 
constantly enjoined the Mwami to use 
his influence to pacify the parties and 
had given the widest possible publicity 
to proclamations that the Mwami had 
addressed to the people. In Urundi 
the Mwami, who had the confidence 
of the entire population, had reestab- 
lished harmony, in cooperation with 
the administration, by his direct inter- 
vention at threatened points. In Ru- 
anda, where part of the population 
was opposed to the Mwami, direct 
intervention inevitably would have 
produced a general conflict. 

Mr. Reisdorff also took issue with 
those who reproached the administra- 
tion for having dissolved, on political 
grounds, the high councils and re- 
placed them by interim councils. He 
said that in fact the term of office of 
those councils had ended in February 
1960. In Urundi the council had func- 
tioned until its last day, but in Ruan- 
da events made it necessary to dis- 
solve the council several weeks before 
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its expiry and to replace it by a pro- 
visional special council on which each 
political party was represented. 


The special representative then 
turned to the charge that there was a 
military régime in Ruanda, and he 
repeated that the régime of military 
occupation had been declared in force 
only during the periods of disorder 
and had been lifted immediately after- 
wards. Now the state was being ad- 
ministered by civilian services, and 
the only function of the detachments 
of the gendarmerie was to maintain 
order, so as to ensure the freedom of 
the elections. The special powers 
granted the Resident were intended to 
make action possible if the situation, 
which still called for special vigliance, 
deteriorated seriously. 

In conclusion, Mr. Reisdorff said 
the electoral campaign had been in 
progress in Ruanda since June 1; elec- 
toral tracts had been freely printed 
and distributed; and public meetings 
were held freely. UNAR had held more 
meetings than any other party, and in 
some territories its lists of candidates 
were in the majority. 


CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Trusteeship Council noted 
“with regret the tragic events of No- 
vember 1959 and the state of tension 
and unrest which still exists in Ruan- 
da,” and stated that it was convinced 
that “national reconciliation is the 
most pressing need of the trust terri- 
tory.” It urged the administering au- 
thority, the political leaders and the 
people of Ruanda-Urundi to work to- 
gether for this purpose, and for the 
attainment of independence based on 
democratic institutions at the earliest 
possible date. 

The Council also endorsed the opin- 
ion of the visiting mission that a major 
role in achieving national conciliation 
could be achieved through a confer- 
ence comprising representatives of all 
sections of political opinion and the 
administering authority. 

Noting the administering authority’s 
statement that it intended to hold such 
a conference, probably in October, 
1960, the Council recommended that 
the administering authority consider 
holding the conference earlier. It 
stressed that nominees of all political 
parties should be freely able to attend, 
and it welcomed the administering au- 
thority’s assurance that it would do 
everything possible to ensure the rep- 
resentative character of the confer- 
ence. 


The Council considered it would 
be desirable for the administering 
authority to invite United Nations 
observers to attend the forthcoming 
conference, noting the administering 


authority’s statement that it would 
study this suggestion very carefully. 

The Council endorsed the view of 
the visiting mission that it “is political- 
ly highly desirable to adopt as soon 
as possible amnesty measures with re- 
gard to the events of November 
1959.” It noted with satisfaction that 
the administering authority was not 
opposed in principle to a_ general 
amnesty and urged it to keep under 
review possible ad hoc measures to 
enable individual representatives to 
attend the conference. 

It welcomed the administering au- 
thority’s intention to hold, early in 
1961, national elections by universal 
adult suffrage and under United Na- 
tions supervision for the purpose of 
constituting national assemblies for 
Ruanda and Urundi. It considered 
that these elections should be held, as 
far as practicable, simultaneously in 
Ruanda and in Urundi. 

The Council considering that it 
would have been preferable to hold 
the general conference before the 
communal elections, noted the assur- 
ance of the administering authority 
that the only objective of the com- 
munal elections is the choice of com- 
munal councillors and burgomasters, 
and considered that they should not 
be used as a basis for further elec- 
tions to national legislatures. 

In regard to relations with the Re- 
public of the Congo, the Council 
noted that a joint commission of rep- 
resentatives of the Congo and of Ru- 
andi-Urundi is examining the question 
of temporary technical, fiscal and eco- 
nomic arrangements between the 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. It re- 
quested the administering authority to 
inform the 1960 session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of any arrangements, 
pending the decisions of the represen- 
tative organ of the trust territory. 

The Council noted with regret that, 
as a result of the November 1959 dis- 
turbances, several thousands of in- 
habitants of Ruanda had been forced 
to leave their homes and take refuge 
elsewhere; it further noted the infor- 
mation given by the administering au- 
thority on the progress made in the 
resettlement or reintegration of those 
refugees. 

It considered it most important that 
this resettlement and reintegration of 
refugees should be carried out as 
quickly and smoothly as possible and 
that wherever practicable the refugees 
should be enabled to return to their 
former homes and should receive 
compensation for their losses. It con- 
sidered that a policy statement on 
these lines might have a salutary ef- 
fect on the morale of the people. 

As to the special régime in Ruanda, 
the Council endorsed the visiting mis- 
sion’s opinion that any unnecessary 
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continuation of the special resident’s 
power to suspend or restrict certain 
fundamental rights would in the long 
run not be conducive to reducing the 
“political tension now reigning in the 
country.” It hoped that the admin- 
istering authority would bear in mind 
the desirability of ending this régime 
at the earliest possible moment. 

The Council noted the administer- 
ing authority’s statement that no po- 
litical party was prevented from par- 
ticipating in the communal elections 
and that UNAR was holding political 
meetings and presenting candidates. 

The Council, while noting the prog- 
ress made in the Africanization of the 
public service, considered that this 
process should be still further acceler- 
ated. It recommended that the estab- 
lishment of a police force completely 
staffed by local inhabitants be treated 
as a matter of particular urgency. 

The Council hoped that the ad- 
ministering authority would take full 
advantage of the facilities available in 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies for the training of civil 
servants, as well as of the possibilities 
existing under the United Nations 
OPEX program. 

In the economic field, the Council 
commended the administering author- 
ity for its contribution to the terri- 
tory’s economic advancement, espe- 
cially in the development of agricul- 
ture and food and cash crops, anti- 
erosion and reforestation campaigns, 
peasant settlements, stock raising and 
road construction. 

Noting, however, that Ruanda- 
Urundi “is still financially dependent 
upon the administering authority,” the 
Council expressed confidence that Bel- 
gium would continue financial assist- 
ance to the territory. In this connec- 
tion, it noted with satisfaction that 
the advances made to the territory 
“are subject to no interest or amor- 
tization clause.” 

The Council was confident that the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies would give sympathetic con- 
sideration to any request for aid on 
behalf of the territory and noted that 
a technical assistance mission was 
being sent to the territory. 

Noting that “basic reforms are 
needed in the land tenure system,” 
the Council hoped that the new repre- 
sentative bodies to be constituted in 
Ruanda-Urundi would give urgent 
consideration to these problems. 

In the social field, the Council 
noted with satisfaction the progress 
achieved in provision of health serv- 
ices. It hoped further efforts would 
be made to provide opportunities for 
the training of fully qualified African 
professional staff. 

Commending the observations of 
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the World Health Organization to the 
administering authority—especially the 
recommendations for more thorough 
integration of curative and preventive 
services and the development of a pilot 
area—the Council drew the attention 
of the administering authority to 
WHO’s offer to provide assistance in 
this connection. 

In the field of education, the Coun- 
cil stressed the importance of more 
rapid educational advancement, espe- 
cially in secondary, vocational and 
higher education and in teacher train- 
ing. 

Noting the limited resources of the 
territory, it expressed confidence that 
the administering authority would give 
even greater financial and technical 
assistance so that those facilities could 
be improved and expanded without 
detriment to the development of the 
primary school system. 

The Council also hoped that the 
administering authority would make 
full use of international aid in educa- 
tion. 

Regarding attainment of the objec- 
tives of trusteeship, the Council wel- 
comed the statement of the admin- 
istering authority that, after national 
elections to be held early in 1961 
under United Nations supervision, it 
intends to hold a meeting with the 
representatives of the governments of 
Ruanda and Urundi to discuss further 





constitutional development leading to 
independence. 

It noted with satisfaction that the 
administering authority envisages in- 
viting United Nations observers to at- 
tend this meeting, and it requested 
the administering authority to report 
to it during 1961 on the results of this 
meeting. 

It hoped the meeting would take 
into account the demand to proceed 
to independence at the earliest date 
and that the question of the inde-: 
pendence of Ruanda-Urundi would 
be included in the agenda of the As- 
sembly’s sixteenth session (1961) at 
the latest. 

Noting the views of both the ad- 
ministering authority and the visiting 
mission that the problem of the rela- 
tionship of Ruanda and Urundi should 
be settled by local representatives, the 
Council emphasized and drew to the 
attention of the political leaders of 
Ruanda-Urundi the dangers inherent 
in extreme particularism. 

Finally, “in view of the essential 
community of interests and the facts 
of history and geography,” the Coun- 
cil said it was convinced “that the 
best future for Ruanda-Urundi lies in 
the evolution of a single united and 
composite state, with such arrange- 
ments for the internal autonomy of 
Ruanda and Urundi as may be agreed 
upon by their representatives.” 


Western Samoa Prepares 


for Statehood in 1961 


ESTERN SAMOA, the trust territory 

administered by New Zealand 
and which is already enjoying internal 
self-government, is expected to achieve 
full statehood by the end of 1961. In 
view of the progress made, the Trus- 
teeship Council unanimously recom- 
mended that the “Question of Western 
Samoa” be inscribed as a separate 
agenda item for discussion by the 1960 
General Assembly, and warmly con- 
gratulated all concerned in the de- 
velopments of the past year. 

Western Samoa comprises the two 
large islands of Savai’i and Upolu, 
the small islands of Manono and 
Apolima, and several islets. The total 
land area is approximately 1,130 
square miles. The territory’s popula- 
tion—one of the fastest growing in 
the world—was in 1959 just over 
100,000. 

Four years ago the territory em- 
barked upon an agreed program of 








constitutional development toward the 
attainment of complete independence 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
islanders which had been expressed at 
a constitutional convention in 1954. 
In January 1959 a working committee 
on self-government was set up to con- 
sider the constitutional problems in- 
volved in the transition to independ- 
ence. The principal task of the com- 
mittee is to draft a constitution for 
the future state of Western Samoa 
which, when approved or modified by 
the Legislative Assembly, will be sub- 
mitted to a second representative Con- 
stitutional Convention to be held to- 
ward the end of this year. In 1961 
a plebiscite will be held to allow the 
people to express their opinion on the 
future constitutional arrangements of 
the state. 

The administering authority’s report 
on the latest progress in the territory 
evoked general satisfaction during the 
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The chief dental officer in New Zealand-administered Western 


Samoa training dental practitioners in preventive dentistry. 


Council's debate. Noting the favor- 
able comments, Foss Shanahan, of 
New Zealand, told the Council that 
progress in Western Samoa was not 
due solely to the efforts of the ad- 
ministering authority, but also to the 
political maturity and good judgment 
of the Samoans and their leaders. The 
elected representatives of the Samoans 
now exercised full powers over 
Samoa’s domestic affairs and played a 
major part in planning the future 
political and constitutional develop- 
ment of their country. New Zealand’s 
role was now no more than to advise 
and assist. 

Mr. Shanahan said his Government 
had no intention of resting on its 
laurels. The assistance offered by the 
administering authority was directed 
toward specific fields, including, in 
particular, education and public ad- 
ministration, where it was most likely 
to create the momentum necessary to 
accelerate the forward movement of 
the Samoan people. 

New Zealand would take fully into 
account the views arising in the Coun- 
cil concerning the negotiation of a 
treaty of friendship between Western 
Samoa and New Zealand, as well as 
the questions which might arise in 
that regard during the plebiscite to be 
held in the territory. There was hardly 
any need he said, to repeat that the 
objective of trusteeship for Western 
Samoa, in the view of both the Samoan 
people and the administering authority, 
was independence, full and unqualified. 
Any arrangements that the Samoan 
people might wish to make interna- 
tionally after independence were their 
concern and the concern of their gov- 
ernment. 


Council's Conclusions 


The Council, in its conclusions and 
recommendations on Western Samoa, 
invited the administering authority to 
convey to the working committee on 
self-government its satisfaction at 


progress achieved in preparing a pre- 
liminary constitution and it hoped that 
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the working committee would be able 
to complete this task in time for the 
constitutional convention in the ter- 
ritory. 

The Council noted, with satisfac- 
tion, the administering authority’s 
statement that representatives of the 
Samoans themselves were in practice 
already exercising full powers over 
Western Samoa’s domestic affairs and 
were playing the major part in plan- 
ning the future political and constitu- 
tional development of their country. 

It welcomed the introduction of a 
cabinet system of government in West- 
ern Samoa and the election of the 
first Prime Minister, Fiame Mata’afa, 
F.M.II. It further welcomed the Prime 
Minister’s emphasis on the need for 
national unity and the value of un- 
derstanding and cooperation between 
the races and expressed its confidence 
that no effort will be spared by the 
government and people of Western 
Samoa to ensure such understanding 
and cooperation in the future. 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
that the functions of the head of the 
executive government had been trans- 
ferred from the High Commissioner 
to the council of state. 

Viewing with satisfaction the en- 
actment of a Western Samoa Citizen- 
ship Ordinance, the Council noted that 
only Western Samoan citizens will be 
allowed to vote in the forthcoming 
elections or take part in the constitu- 
tional convention. 

The Council welcomed the state- 
ment that there was a growing feeling 
among responsible persons in Western 
Samoa toward abolishing distinctions 
of domestic status, and hoped that 
further efforts will be made to find a 
satisfactory formula for the elimina- 
tion of distinctions based on race be- 
fore the territory achieves independ- 
ence. 

As to the electoral system, the Coun- 
cil reiterated the hope that universal 
suffrage will be accepted by the people 
of Western Samoa and that the ad- 
ministering authority will continue to 








impress upon them the desirability of 
introducing universal suffrage. It noted 
that some responsible opinion in the 
territory supported the introduction of 
universal suffrage. 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
that the control of the public service 
had now been transferred to the Samo- 
an authorities and that a Public Serv- 
ice Commission had been established. 
While expressing satisfaction with the 
present program for training, it con- 
sidered that the pace of Samoanization 
of the public service should be ac- 
celerated. 

As to the judiciary, the Council 
hoped that the training of suitable 
Samoans in law will be accelerated 
so that qualified Samoan judges may 
serve in the territory in the near future, 
particularly in the Supreme Court. 

While noting with satisfaction the 
administering authority’s statement 
that the territory had enjoyed a year of 
record prosperity which was reflected 
in greatly increased expenditure on 
economic development, the Council 
reiterated the view that there is an 
urgent need for greater efforts on the 
part of the government and people to 
achieve an accelerated rate of econom- 
ic growth and diversification. 

It reiterated its previous view that 
there is an urgent need for the com- 
prehensive long-term planning of eco- 
nomic development. It hoped that steps 
will be taken to introduce commercial 
fishing and cottage industries, handi- 
crafts and small industries. 

The Council noted with satisfaction 
the assistance given to Western Samoa 
by the administering authority up to 
the present and its statement that it 
envisaged the continuation in the fu- 
ture of forms of financial and technical 
aid consistent with the territory's 
changing status and needs. 

It hoped that possibilities for further 
international assistance will be ex- 
plored, and expressed confidence that 
requests to the United Nations or 
other international organs will receive 
most sympathetic consideration. 


Human Rights 


In the social and educational fields, 
the Council noted with satisfaction the 
administering authority’s. statement 
that human rights provisions had been 
recommended for incorporation in the 
proposed constitution. It noted that 
some progress continued to be made in 
providing medical and health facilities, 
and hoped that, before independence, 
steps would be taken to overcome the 
shortage of medical personnel. 

The Council welcomed the decision 
of the administering authority to offer 
financial and technical assistance for 
improving education facilities in the 
future. It endorsed the views of the 
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1959 visiting mission that efforts to- 
ward establishing compulsory primary 
education should be maintained, and 
considered that use of adult education 
as a means of community development 
should be explored. 

The Council welcomed the expan- 
sion of the scholarship program and 
hoped that more students will receive 
scholarships for university education. 

In a special section of its report 
dealing with the attainment of the 
objectives of trusteeship, the Council 


noted “with satisfaction” that the plan 
of political reforms drawn up by the 
administering authority in conjunction 
with the Samoan Government and en- 
dorsed in its broad outline by the 
Trusteeship Council “is being success- 
fully carried out.” 

It noted the administering authority's 
statement that the possibility of ad- 
vancing the tentative target date of 
Western Samoa’s independence, if it 
proved to be practicable, was not ex- 
cluded. 


The Council also noted the ad- 
ministering authority’s statement that 
no treaties between Western Samoa 
and New Zealand would be concluded 
until after Samoa had attained inde- 
pendence, and that the views of the 
members of the Council on this ques- 
tion will be taken fully into account 
and brought to the attention of the 
Samoans. The Council noted that the 
administering authority would supply 
the 1960 United Nations General As- 
sembly with information on the matter. 





More African States 


Seek United Nations 
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Independent states in Africa are shown shaded in the above map. 
Six more new African nations have applied for UN membership. 


DMISSION to the United Nations of 
four new African states has been 
unanimously recommended to the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the Security Council. 
At meetings held on June 28 and 29, the 
Council acted on the applications of 
the Federation of Mali (a union of the 
Republics of Senegal and the French 
Sudan) and of the Malagasy Republic 
(Madagascar). The admission of the 
Republic of Somalia (which combines 
the former Italian-administered trust 
territory of Somalia and former British 
Somaliland) was recommended at the 
Council meeting on July 5, and that of 
the Republic of the Congo, formerly 
the Belgian Congo, on July 7. 

Earlier in the year, similar recom- 
mendations were made by the Council 
with regard to the applications of the 
Republic of Cameroun and the Repub- 
lic of Togo. Final action on the mem- 
bership applications of all six of these 
newly-independent African states will 
be taken by the General Assembly at 
its fifteenth regular session due to open 
in September. 

Differing widely in the range and 
nature of their resources, the new 
states are alike in needing substantial 
economic and technical aid if their 
newly-won independence is to be firm- 
ly based on viable economies. 

The European governments which 
have been responsible for the adminis- 
tration of these former trust territories 
and dependencies—Belgium, France, 
Italy, the United Kingdom—have 
pledged continuance of aid programs 
already under way. Other countries 
have offered or are supplying various 
forms of bilateral aid. 

The importance and value of United 
Nations aid, which in varying degrees 
is being extended to the new states, 
was underlined by resolutions adopted 
by the Assembly last year. Proposals 
submitted by the Secretary-General 
for increasing this aid to newly-emerg- 
ing states are among the main subjects 
being discussed during the current ses- 
sion in Geneva of the Economic and 
Social Council. (See page 16). 
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SURVEY 
OF 
WORLD 
ECONOMY 


The WorLD ECONOMIC SURVEY, 
1959, is, as its title says, a report on 
economic developments and trends 
throughout the world during the past 
years. An annual publication written 
by the economic staff of the United 
Nations Secretariat, the SURVEY is 
the basic document for economic dis- 
cussions at the summer session of the 
United Nations Economic and Social 
Council and is an important refer- 
ence work for representatives on the 
Economic and Financial Committee 
at the regular sessions of the United 


Nations General Assembly. 


Each year the SURVEY also in- 
cludes a detailed study of a different 
major long-term economic problem. 
This year, Part I of the SURVEY con- 
tains three chapters which review 
postwar trends in investment and 
investment policies in the private- 
enterprise industrial countries, the 
underdeveloped countries and the 
countries with centrally planned 
economies. 

In July the REVIEW presented a 
summary of Part Il of the Survey, 
which deals with recent economic 
changes in all three of those groups 
of countries. 

In this issue a summary is given 
of the introduction to the SURVEY, 
which reviews objectives and policies 
for economic growth, as well as a 
summary of the three chapters in 


Part I on investment policies. 
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fe) embodiment of the objective 
of full employment in the United 
Nations Charter betokened a first, 
great, forward stride in the evolution 
of common economic goals for the 
world community; recent years have 
seen a second great advance in the re- 
interpretation of this objective to em- 
brace the goal of economic growth. 
So states the introduction to the 
World Economic Survey, 1959. 


However, though the objective of 
economic growth now dominates pub- 
lic policy thinking in all countries, it 
goes on to say, in almost none of the 
advanced industrial countries has this 
objective been defined in terms of a 
comprehensive policy for growth. 

Concern that the adoption of a 
long-range policy would entail an ex- 
pansion of public intervention in the 
economy or that it might lead to ex- 
cessive rigidity in the economy be- 
cause of difficulties of forecasting 
changing needs and capabilities, or 
that it might overtax productive ca- 
pacity and give rise to inflationary 
pressures, has been a reason for the 
reluctance of some of those countries 
to formulate long-term policies for 
economic growth. 

However, such difficulties can be 
overcome, the introduction notes, and 
the formulation of such a policy could 
provide a comprehensive and con- 
sistent framework for the harmoniza- 
tion of economic policy. 


Fundamental Changes 


The problem of formulating a long- 
term policy for economic growth as- 
sumes a far higher degree of impor- 
tance for the underdeveloped countries 
than for the developed countries. 
Moreover, an effective long-term pol- 
icy in the underdeveloped countries 
may well have to operate not only at 
the economic level but also at the 
social and institutional levels. 

In the economic sphere, the prob- 
lem is one of introducing large-scale 
and fundamental changes into the eco- 
nomic structure so as to adapt it to 
the requirements of economic growth. 
Insofar as an increase in the rate of 
economic growth entails a long-term 
shift in the pattern of demand, it must 
be accompanied by a corresponding 
shift in supplies of commodities if 
growth is not to be inhibited. 

Where capital and entrepreneurship 
are scarce and relatively immobile, 
and where the mobility of labor is 
limited by inadequacy of productive 
capacity, the balance between major 
sectors of economic activity required 
for economic growth cannot be taken 
for granted. 


The composition of supplies may of 
course be modified through imports 












rather than through changes in do- 
mestic production, the introduction 
adds, but this merely transfers the 
problem to another sphere. 

An increase in exports depends both 
on a country’s ability to expand pro- 
duction and on its ability to sell 
abroad. Insofar as the industrially ad- 
vanced countries can liberalize the 
imports of primary products and con- 
tribute to greater stability in the trade 
of such products or facilitate imports 
of manufactures from newly develop- 
ing countries, they can materially con- 
tribute to economic development of 
underdeveloped countries. 


For the centrally planned econo- 
mies, many of the problems which 
they encounter in the formulation of 
economic goals are rooted in eco- 
nomic considerations common to all 
countries. Until recently, their basic 
objective was to achieve the maximum 
acceleration of the rate of economic 
growth. 

In recent years, however, the ob- 
jectives and methods of planning have 
undergone some revision. Increased 
weight has been attached to consump- 
tion in relation to investment, and the 
emphasis has shifted from the attain- 
ment of maximum to the attainment 
of optimum rates of growth. At the 
same time, greater attention is being 
given to improving efficiency in the 
use of resources, not only within in- 
dustries but also between major sec- 
tors of the national economy. A ten- 
dency has also been set in motion for 
a degree of decentralization in eco- 
nomic planning. 

Acceptance of economic growth as 
the fundamental objective of the world 
community has led to a re-examina- 
tion of problems of economic stability 
in relation to growth, the introduction 
states. Inevitably, this has given rise 
to widespread debate about the inter- 
relationship between the two objec- 
tives and the policies appropriate for 
their attainment. 

In reviewing the current state of 
the debate, the introduction notes that 
in principle everyone is agreed that 
both objectives can and should be 
attained within all countries. The real 
question is only whether there is any 
possibility of conflict between these 
goals that may call for special meas- 
ures to reconcile them, or whether 
price inflation and the related external 
imbalance can always be met by mon- 
etary and fiscal restraints without any 
danger to economic growth. 

Such a question hinges on the anal- 
ysis of inflation. Until recently, the 
prevailing view seems to have been 
that all inflation must be due to excess 
demand. A cumulative price rise was 
regarded as the result of “too much 
money chasing too few goods,” and 
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check the flow of money so as to keep 
it in line with the flow of goods. It 
was considered that such restraint 
could not slow down the rate of eco- 
nomic growth, since it merely elim- 
jnates the excess flow of money but 
leaves sufficient to absorb the aggre- 
gate supply of goods at stable prices. 


More recently, however, the opin- — 


ion has been developing that a rising 
trend in prices and wages may also 
be generated by forces other than ex- 
cess aggregate demand and that rising 
prices cannot therefore be taken as 
sufficient evidence that the level of 
employment or the rate of economic 
growth has already reached a ceiling. 


In economies in which prices are 
established by conventional markups 
over wages, in which wages are de- 
termined around the collective bar- 
gaining table and in which farm prices 
are supported by national legislation, 
the conflicting pressures of labor, busi- 
ness and farmers for a higher share 
of the national income may predom- 
inate in the determination of the 
price level. Further, particularly in the 
underdeveloped countries, rigidities in- 
herent in the economic structure may 
give rise to sectoral bottlenecks and 
thus generate price rises. However 
vital a role must be reserved to mone- 
tary and fiscal policy for the preven- 
tion of inflationary pressures that 
stem from excess demand, such poli- 
cies may need to be supplemented by 
measures bearing on prices and on 
economic development in order to 
reconcile the objectives of economic 
growth and stability. 


Investment Trends, Policies 


Part I of the World Economic Sur- 
vey, 1959 deals with investment trends 
and policies in the 1950’s in three 
chapters covering, respectively, the in- 
dustrial countries, the underdeveloped 
countries and the centrally planned 
countries. 


Viewed in historical perspective, 
the world’s economic growth in the 
1950’s appears to have been unusually 
favorable, the Survey says. In the in- 
dustrial countries the rates exceeded 
those of the inter-war years, and in 
many instances they were above the 
average of the 1920’s. In much of 
the world’s underdeveloped regions, 
though average levels of living still 
remain dangerously low, a serious be- 
ginning toward self-sustaining growth 
has been recorded. In the group of 
centrally planned economies, where 
levels of living are as yet well below 
those of the advanced industrial coun- 
tries, postwar trends in production 
have advanced sufficiently to produce 
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some narrowing of the gap in rela- 
tive, if not always in absolute, terms. 


Recent years have seen acceptance 
of economic growth as the fundamen- 
tal objective of the world community. 
While the process of growth is only 
imperfectly understood, there can be 
little question that, where develop- 
ment has become self-sustaining and 
the general social and cultural environ- 
ment is reasonably favorable, the rate 
of capital formation is among the 
strategic factors affecting the rate of 
economic growth. 

Among the industrial countries, with 
few exceptions. the rate of growth 
of capital formation since 1950 has 
exceeded that of output. The average 
volume of fixed investment devoted 
to enhancing productive capacity over 
the postwar period has varied from 
one tenth to one fifth of annual out- 
put. 

Although other factors have exerted 
an influence on the relationship be- 
tween investment and growth, the 
variation among countries in the 
share of resources devoted to produc- 
tive investment goes far toward ex- 
plaining the different rates of growth 
which they have experienced during 
the postwar period. If a high rate of 
growth is desired, government policies 
will have to be oriented toward the 
promotion of investment in the long 
run, the Survey finds. 

In some three quarters of the under- 
developed countries reviewed in the 
study, investment increased annually 
at a rate exceeding five per cent during 
the 1950's. It is symptomatic of the 
determination of many of those coun- 
tries to achieve a marked acceleration 
in economic growth that some in- 
crease in the share of total resources 
allocated to investment was often re- 
corded. In the struggle to overcome 
long traditions of economic stagna- 
tion, governments of those countries 
have generally been obliged to as- 
sume an important role. 


In the countries with centrally 
planned economies there was a steep 
increase in investment and national 
income during the 1950’s. The drive 
to raise the share of investment in 
national income, however, was slowed 
down after 1953, and there has re- 
cently been some tendency to alter the 
allocation of investment in favor of 
sectors producing consumer goods and 
services. 

Recently” significant changes have 
been taking place in methods of in- 
vestment planning in those countries. 
The. general direction of these has 
been to introduce a greater measure 
of flexibility into the system of plan- 
ning and to give greater importance 
to the attainent of an optimum, rather 
than a maximum, rate of growth. 


Industrial Countries 


Chapter 1 of the Survey, dealing 
with investment trends and policies in 
the industrial countries, finds that the 
rate of growth of output in those 
countries since 1950 has been broadly 
comparable to that recorded during 
the 1920's, which was also a period 
of general economic expansion. Rates 
ranged from 2.2 to 7.9 per cent per 
annum among the industrial countries 
and were accompanied, in most of 
them, by even higher rates of growth: 
of capital formation. Thus, the growth 
in fixed investment has stimulated the 
current demand for output and at the 
same time has contributed to an en- 
largement of productive capacity in 
those countries. 

An analysis of the investment- 
growth relationship over the postwar 
period indicates a positive association 
between the share of resources devoted 
to productive investment and the rate 
of growth of output. Moreover, those 
countries which experienced relatively 
high rates of growth of output did 
not have to devote a very much larger 
proportion of their resources to in- 
vestment than other countries in order 
to secure this result. 

Other important influences bearing 
on the investment-growth relationship 
are the growth in the labor force, 
structural alterations in the economy, 
the degree of utilization of capacity, 
the composition of output and invest- 
ment, and the role of technological and 
scientific progress. Some of these fac- 
tors were found to exert their influ- 
ence directly on output, while others 
worked indirectly through altering the 
productivity of capital. 

On the whole, high productivity of 
new capital has gone hand in hand 
with high rates of growth in output, 
suggesting that the process of eco- 
nomic growth tends to be self-sustain- 
ing and to call forth all the environ- 
mental, technical and other influences 
that are required to propel the econ- 
omy forward. 

One of the most important environ- 
mental influences, the Survey finds, 
has been that of government policy, 
which has played a significant role in 
shaping investment. To start with, 
there has been a long-run tendency 
for the relative weight of the public 
sector to increase. In recent years 
about a third of the national income 
has been channeled through this sec- 
tor. It has absorbed about the same 
proportion of fixed investment in most 
industrial countries. Moreover, through 
the expanded functions of the govern- 
ment in economic life, no private in- 
vestment is now immune from the 
effects of public policy, intended or 
unintended. 


However, the weight of the public 
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sector cannot be said to have been 
directed mainly to the promotion of 
long-term growth. The postwar suc- 
cession of emergencies of one type or 
another has caused a preoccupation 
with short-run problems and an en- 
vironment in which it has been diffi- 
cult to look ahead. 

Especially if international tension 
should be reduced, the pressure for 
investment may not be as great in the 
1960's as in the 1950’s. And in these 
circumstances, perhaps the time has 
come when governments might use- 
fully try to take a longer view of their 
investment policies than they have 
been able to do during the past dec- 
ade, the Survey suggests. 

In reviewing measures to promote 
investment, the Survey emphasizes 
three positive approaches: formulation 
of long-term programs; creation of a 
favorable climate for private invest- 
ments; making good deficiencies in 
public investment. 

As to the first approach, the formu- 
lation of long-term targets and invest- 
ment programs has sometimes been 
viewed with suspicion in private enter- 
prise economies; yet postwar experi- 
ence has shown that there is no neces- 
sary conflict between a liberal orienta- 
tion of policy and the establishment 
of such a program. Nor is such a 
program in conflict with immediate 
requirements. It can in fact introduce 
greater flexibility to short-term meas- 
ures. Moreover, experience has dem- 
onstrated that much of the dislocation 
associated with sudden policy deci- 
sions for which no preparation has 
been made, as in the vast extension of 
public health services or the raising 
of the school-leaving age, can be 
avoided with adequate forward pro- 
graming. 

Creating a climate favorable to pri- 
vate investment, involving the entire 
economic and social framework, is 
important. It underlines, in particular, 
the significance of fiscal incentives, 
among which the support of research 
and development expenditures and 
liberalized depreciation allowances are 
especially relevant to growth. 

While the major emphasis of invest- 
ment policy must be directed toward 
the encouragement of private invest- 
ment (if for no other reason than its 
sheer size as compared with public 
investment), the lack of a forward- 
looking policy in the very sector in 
which the government has direct con- 
trol is not conducive to growth. The 
issue is not whether government 
should displace private investment in 
order to carry out a policy of growth; 
there is plenty of scope for govern- 
ment investment activity in the tra- 
ditional sectors of the government, 
particularly roads, education, health 
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and housing, where the need for mak- 
ing good the existing deficiencies is 
evident. 


Underdeveloped Countries 


The Survey points out in Chapter 2 
that an acceleration in the rate of 
capital accumulation is of central im- 
portance to the economic development 
of underdeveloped areas. Continuous 
improvements in levels of living can 
be assured only through the progres- 
sive expansion of productive capacity. 
In the growth of the latter, a major 
determinant is the pace of capital 
formation. 

It is encouraging that in the 1950's 
a marked rise in the volume of invest- 
ment occurred within the underdevel- 
oped areas as a whole and that, for 
many of the countries in those areas, 
the higher rate of investment attained 
in the last decade marked a significant 
break with the stagnant economic con- 
ditions of the past. 

Governmental policies generally 
played an important role in fostering 
these recent advances, the Survey 
notes. In many of the countries with 
the lowest levels of living and with a 
long history of economic stagnation, 
public investment has been the prin- 
cipal engine of progress. In other 
countries, where the private enter- 
prise sector has acquired a vigor and 
dynamism of its own, governmental 
policies have often imparted an addi- 
tional upward thrust to private invest- 
ment. But, whether through greater 
public investment or through the en- 
couragement of private investment, 
governments of underdeveloped coun- 
tries have generally assumed responsi- 
bility for setting forces in motion to 
overcome the inertia long inherent in 
the economic life of those countries. 
The realization of an increasing vol- 
ume of investment depends on an 
expanding flow of those goods and 
services necessary to meet the direct 
and indirect requirements of capital 
formation. But a major component 
of those requirements is the supply of 
capital equipment and, in the virtual 
absence of capital-goods industries in 
most underdeveloped countries, heavy 
reliance must be placed on imports 
from the industrially advanced coun- 
tries. The growth in total import ca- 
pacity of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries and the proportion available for 
capital goods have therefore been crit- 
ical elements in the rate of expansion 
in investment. 


In these circumstances, governments 
have generally accorded considerable 
importance, in the formulation of their 
investment policies, to the attainment 
of a more rapid expansion of exports 
and an increase in domestic production 














of import substitutes. However, in 
view of the heavy dependence of the 
underdeveloped countries on exports 
of primary products and of the rela- 
tively slow growth in world demand 
for internationally traded primary 
products, the ability of many under- 
developed countries to accelerate the 
growth in total import capacity 
through greater merchandise exports 
has necessarily been circumscribed. 


Greater scope has existed for inde- 
pendent action by these countries in 
the expansion of domestic production 
of selected import substitutes, par- 
ticularly in such fields as manufac- 
tured consumer goods, food or indus- 
trial raw materials. A wide variety of 
policies, ranging from protective tar- 
iffs or import controls to preferential 
fiscal treatment or the provision of 
ready credit facilities, has been used 
by governments to encourage the ex- 
pansion in domestic production of 
selected commodities. Many of these 
policies have been adopted only in 
recent years, and it is quite probable 
that the full measure of their impact 
cannot yet be taken. 


What may be said, however, is that 
in most countries during the 1950’s, 
despite the absolute growth in domes- 
tic production of import substitutes, 
there was no significant reduction in 
the relative dependence of domestic 
consumption on imports of manufac- 
tured consumption goods and the raw 
materials necessary for domestic pro- 
duction of these goods. 


In most of the countries which had 
previously developed fairly extensive 
manufacturing industries, continued 
reductions in imports of manufactured 
consumer goods were offset by in- 
creased requirements of imported 
fuels and other raw materials. On the 
other hand, in most countries at ear- 
lier stages of industrial development, 
absolute increases in domestic produc- 
tion of manufactures were apparently 
not of sufficient magnitude to reduce 
significantly their relative dependence. 
Moreover, the additional employment 
generated by rising investment activi- 
ty tends to increase demand for mar- 
keted supplies of consumer goods, 
particularly food. But growth in do- 
mestic food output has often tended 
to be slow. 


The Survey also points out that 
governments, in their eagerness to 
accelerate investment and realize ris- 
ing consumption levels, have often 
permitted greater increases in total 
effective demand than are warranted 
by the growth of supplies. Such fail- 
ure to reconcile the competing claims 
of investment and consumption with- 
in the limits set by total productive 
capacity has sometimes resulted in the 
development of an acute inflationary 
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situation and severe balance of pay- 
ments difficulties that have hampered 
further steady growth. 


Apart from the lack of capital, 
many institutional defects combine to 
render flexibility in output extremely 
low despite the existence of under- 
utilized resources, thus emphasizing 
the need for public action on a broad 
front. 

For example, the low productivity 
of agriculture in many under-developed 
countries can often be raised by the 
introduction of superior methods re- 
quiring little or no investment, such 
as crop rotation, the intensified appli- 
cation of natural fertilizers, the use of 
improved seeds and the multiplication 
of small irrigation works. Similarly, in 
small-scale industry, output can be 
raised by institutional changes such as 
the provision of adequate credit facili- 
ties, improved systems of marketing 
and the amalgamation of excessively 
small units of production. 

Of more general importance than 
the introduction of technical or organi- 
zational changes, however, is the crea- 
tion of a social environment in which 
individual producers become eager to 
acquire and apply knowledge of im- 
proved methods. In many of the de- 
veloped countries of today, for ex- 
ample, a milestone in the history of 
their economic development was the 
reform of their systems of land owner- 
ship or tenancy. Through agrarian re- 
form, farmers and peasants were im- 
bued with a new and real incentive to 
raise the productivity of the land. 

It is essential to any program of 
rising investment levels that produc- 
tive capacity be expanded in directions 
that would yield increasing supplies of 
appropriate goods and services, the 
Survey emphasizes. 


Centrally Planned Economies 


In Chapter 3 the Survey analyzes 
changes in investment and in national 
income in the centrally planned eco- 
nomies during the years 1949 to 1958, 
as well as the significant modifications 
in methods of planning and investment 
policies which took place in those 
countries during the late 1950’s. The 
high rates of economic growth during 
the period under review were the re- 
sult both of the relatively large share 
of investment in national income and 
of a relatively large increase in total 
output per unit of investment. 

The high degree of productivity of 
investment was due to several factors. 
The most important were the high 
degree of utilization of existing capa- 
city, ample reserves of labor and the 
pattern of allocation of investment by 
industrial branches. The restriction im- 
posed upon investment in non-produc- 
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tive sectors and in agriculture, where 
capital requirements per unit of out- 
put were heavy, was important in 
lowering the overall requirements of 
capital per unit of output. 


The restriction on investment in 
non-productive sectors and in agricul- 
ture was not motivated by deliberate 
policy designed to raise the overall 
productivity of capital but was rather 
the result of concentrating on the 
expansion of heavy industry. In fact, 
the main objective of policy with re- 
spect to the allocation of investment 
was to create the conditions necessary 
for sustaining high rates of growth in 
the longer run, even at the expense of 
current rates of growth and the im- 
mediate satisfaction of rising needs of 
the consumers. 


Also, high construction costs and 
the large share of construction in total 
investment, together with the neglect 
of efficiency criteria in selection of 
investment projects, tended to reduce 
the influence of factors lowering 
capital requirements per unit of out- 
put. 


The investment drive slackened con- 
siderably after 1953 in most countries, 
and the share of investment in na- 
tional income either declined or in- 
creased only slightly after 1953 in 
most countries of eastern Europe. The 
allocation of investment by industrial 
branches was also modified after 1953 
by reduction of the share of invest- 
ment allocated to heavy industry and 
construction and a rise in the share of 
sectors serving the more immediate 
needs of consumers. 


The increase in the proportion of 
investment allocated to these sectors 
was more pronounced than the reduc- 
tion of the share of heavy industry, 
the difference being compensated by a 
decline in the share of transport and, 
in some countries, by a fall in the 
share of social capital. The increment 
in output per unit of investment was, 
during the period 1954 to 1958, small- 
er than in 1949 to 1953, and a further 
decline in some countries is expected 
during the period covered by the new 
plans of economic development end- 
ing in 1965. Analyzing the methods of 
investment planning and policies, the 
Survey points out that significant 
modifications in the general approach- 
es toward planning and management 
of the economy occurred in the late 
1950’s in all centrally planned eco- 
nomies. 


The most important of these recent 
developments have been of three 
kinds. There has been a trend toward 
lessening the degree of centralization 
of planning and management. There 
has been a change in the general atti- 
tude of the central authorities toward 
investment planning. And new meth- 





ods of choice among various invest- 
ment projects based on a stricter 
economic accounting have been intro- 
duced. 


The underlying economic cause is 
to be found in the new conditions 
created after several years of rapid 
economic growth. The considerable 
expansion and diversification of the 
centrally planned economies have 
made it imperative to revise those 
methods and policies which were de- 
vised at earlier stages of development. | 
Furthermore, the gradual disappear- 
ance of idle or easily appropriated re- 
sources made it increasingly important 
to find ways of achieving more eco- 
nomic utilization of total available re- 
sources. Another important factor 
stimulating the reappraisal has been 
the growing claims of consumers for 
a greater satisfaction of their needs. 

The lessening in the degree of cen- 
tralization and the greater reliance 
placed on the initiative of the lower 
echelon were reflected in an increase 
in the share of decentralized invest- 
ment not directly controlled by the 
central authorities. 


Maximum Targets 


The changes in methods of invest- 
ment planning consist primarily in 
emphasizing the need for optimum 
allocation of investment among sec- 
tors. This is to be contrasted with the 
earlier approach which consisted of 
setting up targets for maximum output 
and investment for specific producer 
goods and of constructing goals for 
other industries around these key 
targets. 


Under the new approach toward 
investment planning, the setting up of 
maximum targets for basic industries 
irrespective of their effect on other 
sectors of the economy is in the pres- 
ent stage of development wasteful and 
unnecessary, the Survey observes. A 
significant change directly related to 
the new approach toward planning is 
the tendency to think of targets for 
output and investment in consumer 
goods industries and housing as in- 
dependent elements rather than as 
residual items whose lower limit was 
determined by the minimum require- 
ments necessary to preserve political 
stability and the ability to work. 


The new approach increases the 
role played by economic accounting 
in investment planning through the 
extended use of efficiency criteria in 
the choice of investment projects. 
These criteria have not only been 
used in the selection of projects with- 
in industries, but there has also been 
some tendency to make partial use 
of them in the allocation of investment 
between industries, the Survey notes. 
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The United Nations 


Fellowship Program 


f > United Nations fellowship pro- 
gram is an integral part of the 
programs of technical assistance of the 
Organization, which are aimed at pro- 
moting economic and social progress 
and development in conformity with 
Article 55 of the United Nations 
Charter. 

They are financed out of allocations 
from the regular budget of the Or- 
ganization and from the funds made 
available by the member governments 
under the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance to the various organ- 
izations which compose the United 
Nations family. 

Fellowships, like expert services and 
related equipment, are granted in the 
following fields: economic develop- 
ment, social welfare, public adminis- 
tration, human rights and narcotics 
control. 

United Nations fellowships are not 
awarded for the mere pursuit of aca- 
demic studies leading to degrees or 
diplomas. They are intended to give 
persons already or soon to be entrust- 
ed with functions important for the 
development of their countries the op- 
portunity to broaden their professional 
knowledge and operational experience 
by acquainting themselves with more 
advanced methods and techniques. A 
particular training program may in- 
clude attendance at an academic in- 
stitution where a fellowship holder 
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may take examinations and prepare a 
thesis or dissertation; however, the 
main purpose of every fellowship is to 
enable the holder to derive from his 
training an increased ability to solve 
concrete problems on his return home. 

Only those candidates who are nom- 
inated by their governments can be 
considered for United Nations fellow- 
ships. In the application form, the 
candidate must give full particulars 
concerning his academic and profes- 
sional background, his proficiency in 
languages, the study or training de- 
sired and the practical use he intends 
to make of the knowledge or experi- 
ence to be acquired abroad. In the 
letter of transmission, the requesting 
government is expected to give indica- 
tions as to the duties and responsibili- 
ties with which the fellow will be en- 
trusted on his return home. Final se- 
lection is made at United Nations 
Headquarters after consideration of 
the qualifications of the candidates 
and within the limits of the financial 
resources that may be allocated to the 
country concerned. Depending on the 
requirements in each case, a fellow- 
ship may be granted or extended for 
any period up to a maximum of two 
years, with further extensions possible 
in exceptional cases. 

The United Nations fellowship pro- 
gram is small and must be very selec- 
tive in order to be effective. Training 


A fellow from Ghana does research 
on urban problems and housing at a 
resettlement project in Panama aided 
by a British technical assistance expert. 


abroad is of greatest value when it 
can be related to specific development 
projects of significant impact. Special 
attention is therefore given to fellow- 
ships requested for the counterparts of 
United Nations experts or for the 
administrators or technicians who are 
to continue or carry further the proj- 
ects that these experts have helped to 
initiate or activate. 


Training Programs 

There is a great diversity in train- 
ing programs, for each fellow’s pro- 
gram is adapted to his specific needs, 
his professional and linguistic abilities 
and also to the available placement 
facilities in the field concerned. 

The placement of United Nations 
fellows is sought with the help of the 
authorities of the prospective host 
countries. The fellows study or ob- 
serve in public or private institutions 
and agencies, or even in factories in 
the case of engineers who must be 
trained at the machine or whose re- 
search must be conducted in indus- 
trial plants. 

A geologist may be trained both in 
the field and in the classroom on the 
use of the latest methods of geological 
exploration which can be adapted to 
the conditions prevailing in his coun- 
try; and, in order to give him com- 
parative experience, the training pro- 
gram may be so arranged as to take 
him to various parts of the world 
where he can see different approaches 
to the solution of a common problem. 

A bank manager from an under- 
developed country may be trained 
abroad in both public and private 
banking institutions not only to equip 
him to help improve banking practices 
in his own country but also to assist 
him in developing financial relations 
between his country and the world 
capital markets. 

In 1959, the Director of Electricity 
for the Republic of Korea studied the 
construction of hydroelectric installa- 
tions in North America and in France. 
His program in North America in- 
cluded visits to the sites of several 
dams, especially earthen dams. It was 
arranged by a special Vancouver cen- 
tre which had been set up by the 
United Nations with the help of the 
Government of Canada and the par- 
ticipation of the University of British 
Columbia to arrange for individualized 
training programs in the western part 
of Canada and the United States, a 
region which is undergoing rapid eco- 
nomic and social development. In 
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France the emphasis of the program 
was on the observation of the use of 
tidal energy which may be exploited 
similarly in river estuaries in Korea. 

Also in 1959, the Director of Social 
Welfare of the State of Punjab, India, 
spent three months in the United 
States to observe the administration 
and operation of social welfare pro- 
grams at the city, county, state and 
federal levels. A Turkish administrator 
studied the theory and practice of 
public administration in the United 
Kingdom and in continental western 
Europe as a preparation to his assum- 
ing the direction of the organization 
and methods unit recently established 
in the Turkish Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration. An official from the Jap- 
anese Government visited the United 
Kingdom and the United States to 
study the legislation enacted or pro- 
posed in those countries to regulate 
insurance against nuclear risks. 

Eighteen port engineers and mer- 
chant marine administrators from 
Arab countries participated in a sem- 
inar on port and shipping questions 
in Copenhagen, Denmark. The latter 
country also provided long-term train- 
ing facilities to United Nations fel- 
lows from Indonesia and Thailand 
for qualifying as marine engineers and 
deck officers. Indian engineers went 
for practical training in the iron and 
steel industry of the USSR. 

United Nations fellows from the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Ghana, Greece, India, Pakistan, 
the Philippines, Poland, Thailand and 
Turkey attended a course of the secre- 
tariat of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade on international 
trade policies, mechanisms and pro- 
cedures. 


Such cases are indicative of the 
wide variety of training programs 
which are arranged from United Na- 
tions Headquarters or from the Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations to 
meet government requests. 


Training abroad is supplemental to 
training within one’s own country, for 
in many of the United Nations field 
missions the experts devote consider- 
able time to training local personnel 
on the spot. The needs for training 
abroad are great, however, and, in the 
economic field, study and observation 
in more advanced countries are sup- 
plemented by the in-service training 
provided by the United Nations for 
African economists at Headquarters, 
for economists of Asia and the Far 
East in Bangkok, for European econo- 
mists in Geneva, and for Latin Amer- 
ican economists in Santiago de Chile. 
In the Latin American course in 1959, 
for example, eighteen participants fol- 
lowed such subjects as cost account- 
ing, price theory, monetary policy, 
demographic and transport problems, 
agricultural, industrial and resource 
development programming; _ these 
courses were taught with the partici- 
pation of Professor J. Tinberger, pro- 
fessor of economics at the Rotterdam 
Technical University and Director of 
the Netherlands Technical Institute. 

The United Nations also sponsors 
and takes advantage of the setting up 
and operation, in both developed and 
underdeveloped countries, of special 
training courses and facilities. Thus, 
it sends fellows to the International 
Program in Taxation organized by 
Harvard University for the training 


of government officials at the policy- 
making level in the fiscal field and to 
the course in social welfare of the 
University College of Swansea in 
South Wales. Similarly, it awards fel- 


lowships for participation in the 
course of the Demographic, Training 
and Research Centre of Chembur, 
India. 


Awards in 1959 


In 1959, United Nations fellowships 
were awarded to 1,045 persons from 
ninety-one countries and territories in 


Social welfare experts from Thailand and Denmark visit an English 
school while on a trip to European nations with other fellowship holders. 


all paris of the world. Their training 
was arranged in more than forty dif- 
ferent countries, including developing 
countries like Brazil, Ghana, India 
and Thailand. The table below shows 
the distribution of these fellowships by 
field of activity: 
Economic surveys and 

programming 


Trade promotion and marketing 
Fiscal and financial matters 


Industrial development and 
productivity 
Chemical industries 18 
Engineering 13 
Industrial management 20 
Primary metals industries 72 
Printing 
Pulp and paper 
Small-scale industries 
Textile industries 
Other 


Natural resources and power 
development 
Atomic power 
Mineral and fuel resources 
Power resources 
Surveys 
Water resources 

Statistics 
National income statistics 
Population and vital 


statistics 
Other 33 
Transport and communications 

Highways 30 
Inland waterways 22 
Posts and shipping 57 
Railways 20 
Other 


Social welfare 

Community development 

Family and child welfare 

Housing, building and 
planning 

Medical welfare 

Population 

Public assistance 

Rehabilitation of the 
handicapped 

Social defence 

Social development 

Other 


Narcotics control 
Human rights 


Public administration 


Local and municipal 
administration 

Organization and methods 

Personnel administration 

Postal administration 

Public finance 
administration 

Other 


TOTAL 1,045 
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Aid for Chile Recommended 


Economic and Social Council stresses need to help 
rebuild country's economy after earthquake damage 


——— attention to Chile’s needs 
for technical assistance in rebuild- 
ing her economy after the earthquakes 
and tidal wave which devastated one 
third of the country last May was 
recommended by the Economic and 
Social Council, meeting in Geneva in 
July. The Council also recommended 
a scientific study of ways to reduce 
‘damage from such disasters and in- 
vited the Secretary-General of the 
United Nations to furnish assistance 
for that purpose to governments re- 
questing it. 

The recommendations were made 
in two resolutions adopted on July 8, 
the first, on assistance to Chile, by a 
vote of 17 to none, with one absten- 
tion (Chile); the second one, unani- 
mously. 

The resolution recommending the 
scientific study requests the Secretary- 
General to seek the cooperation of the 
appropriate specialized agencies for 
finding “the ways and means” of re- 
ducing to the minimum the damage 
from earthquakes and seismic waves, 
including the development of warning 
systems and of seismological maps, as 
well as the improvement of physical 
planning and of housing and building 
techniques in areas particularly liable 
to such disturbances. It was sponsored 
by Japan, Denmark, New Zealand and 
the United States. 

The resolution referring specifically 
to assistance to Chile was based on 
one which the Committee of the 
Whole of the Economic Commission 
for Latin America had submitted to 
the Economic and Social Council. The 
ECLA resolution recommended a tech- 
nical assistance program of $2.2 mil- 
lion, the amount set as the target con- 
tribution by the United Nations in an 
emergency program which the Chilean 
Government had worked out in con- 
sultation with ECLA, various United 
Nations agencies, the Organization of 
American States and the United States 
Operations Mission. It has been pre- 
sented by the representative of Ecua- 
dor and adopted unanimously at a 
special session of the Committee of 
the Whole held at United Nations 
Headquarters on June 28 to 30. 

The resolution adopted by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council appeals to 
the executive heads of the United 






by 


Nations and the specialized agencies 
“to bear in mind” Chile’s urgent 
needs when deciding on the services 
to be given member states. It requests 
the Managing Director of the United 
Nations Special Fund to consider sym- 
pathetically any pre-investment proj- 
ects for reconstruction which Chile 
might present. It recommends that the 
Technical Assistance Committee, the 
Technical Assistance Board and the 
Board’s Executive Chairman take ac- 
count of Chile’s special needs for 
technical assistance in 1960, 1961 and 
1962 and expresses the hope that the 
governments of countries participating 
in the expanded program of technical 
assistance also take account of the 
country’s special needs. The resolu- 
tion was presented by Costa Rica on 
behalf also of the United States. 


Damage Described 

The cost of replacing losses was 
provisionally estimated at $550 mil- 
lion in a preliminary report by the 
Chilean Government. Humberto Diaz, 
Chairman of Chile’s Development 
Corporation, read the report at the 
first meeting of the special ECLA ses- 
sion. 

The earthquake, said to have been 
the most severe ever recorded, and 
the tidal wave which followed left 
thousands homeless. Schools, hospitals 
and public and business buildings col- 
lapsed under the impact. Electricity, 
telephone and telegraph services, drink- 
ing water and sewage systems were 
cut off; railways and port installations 
were damaged. 

Fires, floods and erupting volcanoes 
added to the general damage and dis- 
tress. In some places the level of the 
ground sank, and in others it rose 
several feet. River banks crumbled, 
and in the lake region hills slid down 
and dammed the natural water out- 
lets. Some of the smaller ports were 
entirely wiped out. 

Many villages were completely iso- 
lated by the floods, so that help from 
less devastated areas was cut off for 
several days. Shortages of food and 
clothing and the outbreak of illness, 
especially among children, added to 


the people’s plight. 











The area affected comprises 65 per 
cent of Chile’s arable land. It contains 
31 per cent of the country’s total pop- 
ulation and 28 per cent of its capital 
assets, including 40 per cent of the 
total fixed capital in agriculture and 
28 per cent of the total in manufac- 
turing (buildings, equipment and ma- 
chinery). It is an important tourist 
region. 

Housing accounts for most of the 
replacement cost. Preliminary  esti- 
mates show that some 50,000 dwell- 
ings were wiped out and 100,000 
others were damaged. It is calculated 
that some $300 million will have to 
be spent to rebuild the homes of more 
than 300,000 persons and to repair 
those of more than 600,000 others. 

An inventory of Chile’s resources 
and manpower, plus current technical 
assistance, revealed that the needs 
created by the catastrophe far exceed 
the country’s resources. “The fact is,” 
the report says, “that no country in 
Chile’s stage of development could by 
itself cope with so great a calamity.” 

In opening the special session of 
ECLA’s Committee of the Whole, Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold had 
said that United Nations facilities 
would be placed at Chile’s disposal to 
the fullest extent. 

At the same meeting, Raul Prebisch, 
ECLA’s Executive Secretary, said that 
outside assistance was essential to 
avoid a “disastrous increase in the 
inflationary process” which, if not 
stopped, would cause the disintegra- 
tion of the nation’s economy and of 
its security and independence. He 
stressed the responsibility of the inter- 
national community in the face of 
Chile’s tragedy. 

Members of the Committee of the 
Whole recognized that the disaster 
was of such magnitude that extra- 
ordinary measures would be required. 

In addition to the 24 ECLA mem- 
bers, the special session was attended 
by a representative of the West Indies, 
an associate member. Canada, Italy, 
Japan and Poland, who are all mem- 
bers of the United Nations but not of 
ECLA, sent observers. The Federal 
Republic of Germany, not a member 
of the United Nations, sent an observ- 
er ina consultative capacity. Various 
agencies of the United Nations and 
non-governmental organizations were 
represented, as were the Organization 
of American States and the Inter- 
American Development Bank. 


Officers of the special session of the 
Committee of the Whole were Rafael 
Urquia, of El Salvador, Chairman; 
Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uru- 
guay, Vice-Chairman; Mrs. Maria 
Lopez, of Colombia, Second Vice- 
Chairman; and Jorge Illueca, of 
Panama, Rapporteur. 
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Biggest Single Effort 
(Continued from page 7) 

Supreme Commander of the Force 
is Major-General Carl Carlsson von 
Horn, of Sweden, who has been Chief 
of Staff of the United Nations Truce 
Supervision Organization in Palestine 
since March 1958. 

The Secretary-General also reported 
information he had received on with- 
drawal operations by Belgian troops. 
In this connection he pointed out on 
July 20 that although the Council did 
not authorize or request him to take 
specific steps for the implementation 
of withdrawal, his representatives in 
the Congo had taken the initiatives 
they found indicated for the coordina- 
tion of implementation of the Council 
decision on the Force with implemen- 
tation of its decision on withdrawal. 
He suggested that a clarification of 
his mandate on that point might be 
found useful. 

(The Secretary-General’s report and 
addenda and his statement before the 
Council on July 20 are given in full, 
beginning on page 8.) 

Immediately after the Council 
adopted its agenda at its urgent July 
13 meeting, it heard a statement by 
the Secretary-General. The difficulties 
which had developed in the newly 
independent Republic of the Congo, 
Mr. Hammarskjold said, were con- 
nected with the maintenance of order 
in that country and the protection of 
life, but they had an important inter- 
national bearing also, for they were 
of a nature which could not be dis- 
regarded by other countries. 

The Secretary-General explained 
that he had received three communi- 
cations from the Government of the 
Congo, all of which were known to 
the members of the Council. One was 
a request for urgent technical assist- 
ance in the field of administration, 
aiming especially at assistance in de- 
veloping the security administration of 
the country. That request was within 
the limits of the competence of the 
Secretary-General, and Mr. Hammar- 
skjold had sent it informally to the 
delegations of members of the Coun- 
cil only because of its bearing on the 
general problem. 

The other two, which had been 
circulated as Security Council docu- 
ments (quoted on page 6), were re- 
lated to a request for military assist- 
ance from the United Nations. One 
was the formal request, the other the 
clarification. 

Dealing with the demands for ac- 
tion, their relationship and their sig- 
nificance for the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, Mr. Ham- 
marskjold then stated: 

“It is a matter of course that the 
only sound and lasting solution to the 
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problem which has arisen is that the 
regular instruments of the Govern- 
ment, in the first place its security 
administration, are rendered capable 
of taking care of the situation. I 
understand the request for technical 
assistance to have been sent with this 
in view. My reaction, already com- 
municated to the Government of the 
Congo, is entirely positive. A tech- 
nical assistance office is being estab- 
lished, and a resident representative 
appointed. I will submit to the Gov- 
ernment of the Congo today or to- 
morrow detailed proposals for im- 
plementation of my acceptance of the 
request. In formulating my proposals 
regarding technical assistance experts 
in the field of security administration, 
I have had the advantage of consult- 
ing the head of a number of delega- 
tions of African member states. 

“Keeping firmly in mind what I 
have just characterized as the sound 
and lasting solution, which I hope that 
we will effectively further through the 
steps on which I have decided at the 
request of the Government, we must, 
on the other hand, realistically recog- 
nize that this work will take some 
time and that therefore there is an 
intermediary period during which the 
Government may find it difficult to 
operate in the security field with all 
the needed efficiency. Irrespective of 
what we can do in order to shorten 
this intermediary or transitional peri- 
od, we must therefore face the prob- 
lem of what, if anything, should be 
our assistance to the Government 
pending satisfactory results on the 
technical assistance line. 

“As is well known, the Belgian 
Government has in the Congo troops 
stated by the Government to be main- 
tained there in protection of life and 
for the maintenance of order. It is not 
for the Secretary-General to pro- 
nounce himself on this action and its 
legal and political aspects, but I must 
conclude from the communications 
received from the Government of the 
Congo that the presence of these 
troops is a source of internal and po- 
tentially also of international tension. 
In these circumstances the presence 
of the Belgian troops cannot be ac- 
cepted as a satisfactory stopgap ar- 
rangement pending the re-establish- 
ment of order through the national 
security force. 

“It is in this light I personally wish 
to see the request for military assist- 
ance, which has been addressed to 
me by the Government of the Congo. 
Although I am fully aware of all the 
problems, difficulties and even risks 
involved, I find that the stopgap ar- 
rangement envisaged by the Govern- 
ment of the Congo is preferable to any 
other formula. It is, therefore, my 
conclusion that the United Nations 






should accede to the request of the 
Government of the Congo, and, in 
consequence, I strongly recommend 
to the Council to authorize the Secre- 
tary-General to take the necessary 
steps, in consultation with the Govern- 
ment of the Congo, to provide the 
Government with military assistance 
during the period which may have to 
pass before, through the efforts of the 
Government with the technical assist- 
ance of the United Nations, the na- 
tional security forces are able fully to 
meet their tasks. It would be under-- 
stood that were the United Nations to 
act as proposed, the Belgian Govern- 
ment would see its way to a with- 
drawal. 

“Were the Security Council to act 
on my recommendation, I would base 
my actions on the principles which 
were set out in my report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly on the conclusions 
drawn from previous experiences in 
the field. I refer to document A/3943 
[which was a summary study by the 
Secretary-General of the experience 
derived from the establishment and 
operation of the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force]. It follows that the 
United Nations Force would not be 
authorized to action beyond self- 
defence. It follows further that they 
may not take any action which would 
make them a party to internal con- 
flicts in the country. Finally, the selec- 
tion of personnel should be such as 
to avoid complications because of the 
nationalities used. In the prevailing 
situation this does not, in my view, 
exclude the use of units from Af- 
rican states, while, on the other hand, 
it does exclude recourse to troops from 
any of the permanent members of the 
Security Council. May I add that in 
fact it would be my intention to get, 
in the first place, assistance from 
African nations. 


Utmost Speed Urged 


“In conclusion, I must invite the 
Council to act with the utmost speed. 
A decision in principle reached today 
would be of the highest value. I would 
welcome consultations followed by 
renewed meetings for a fuller elabora- 
tion of the mandate which I recom- 
mend to the Security Council to give 
to me now. As a matter of course I 
would report to the Council as ap- 
propriate on any action taken on the 
basis of authorization which I hope 
the Council will give me tonight.” 

After the Secretary-General’s state- 
ment, the President of the Council 
for July, Dr. José A. Correa, of Ecua- 
dor, emphasized that the situation in 
the Congo required the Council to 
act with utmost urgency. Because 
several members wished to en- 
gage in mutual conversations, the 
meeting adjourned briefly, after which, 
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as the outcome of a brief procedural 
debate, the Council extended an in- 
vitation to Belgium, which had re- 
quested to be invited, and to the Re- 
public of the Congo to participate in 
the Council's deliberations. The repre- 
sentative of Belgium immediately 
took his seat at the Council table, 
and the invitation to the Government 
of the Congo was to be communi- 
cated by telephone. 

Mongi Slim, of Tunisia, then intro- 
duced the draft resolution which was 
later adopted by the Council. His 
delegation, he said, had welcomed the 
quick initiative by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 

Referring to the situation in the 
Republic of the Congo—“as serious 
as it is unexpected”—he stated: “Cer- 
tain elements of the Congolese troops, 
which, before independence, had been 
trained and organized by the Belgian 
authorities, suddenly rebelled. Regret- 
table acts have been committed by 
them. The apparent aim of this mu- 
tiny is a rebellion against their Belgian 
officers. This rebellion has led them 
to commit in the towns a certain 
number of regrettable acts against var- 
ious foreigners of European origin, 
principally Belgians.” 

The intervention by Belgian troops 
did not seem to have contributed to 
the re-establishment of order in the 
Republic of the Congo, continued 
Mr. Slim. On the contrary, it seemed 
to have but aggravated the situation. 

“It took place against the will of 
the Government of the Republic of 
the Congo, which has not failed to 
express its most energetic protests 
against the very return of these troops 
to the soil of the Republic of the 
Congo,” he said. “Moreover, it is a 
violation of the treaty signed on June 
29, 1960, between Belgium and the 
Republic of the Congo, and consti- 
tutes an infringement of the sovereign- 
ty and independence of the young 
republic, recognized solemnly by Bel- 
gium on June 30, 1960. This inter- 
vention, therefore, constitutes without 
any doubt an aggressive act which can 
be justified by nothing, in our opinion. 

“This infringement of the sovereign- 
ty and independence of the Republic 
of the Congo is all the more grave 
in that it is committed by Belgium, 
the former administering authority. 
The danger to which the Belgian pop- 
ulation in this area was exposed can- 
not suffice to justify this intervention.” 

Mr. Slim then made the following 
points: 

The disturbances indicated no rev- 
olutionary tendency against the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of the Congo 
aiming at any change of régime; 

The civilian Congolese population 
had not been involved in any way in 
this movement and had not taken part 








in it, leading to the conclusion that it 
was not a case of general anti-foreign 
feeling; 

No indication could be found of 
any discord, any dissension, any trou- 
ble of a tribal or regional character 
among the various elements of the 
Congolese population; 

Only police and gendarmerie ele- 
ments among the Congolese mutinied 
against their Belgian officers and al- 
lowed themselves to be led into com- 
mitting regrettable acts against part of 
the European population, principally 
Belgians. 

“I wish to add that during the first 
period of this trouble we had no occa- 
sion to regret any dead or seriously 
wounded people,”.Mr. Slim observed. 
“We noted no destruction of premises 
occupied by Europeans. There were 
dead and wounded to be mourned— 
this is the fact—only from the mo- 
ment when the intervention by the 
Belgian troops was announced. 

“The logical conclusion to be drawn 
from all these facts is that the causes 
of these troubles remain disquieting 
but can in no way at all be attributed 
to either the Congolese people or to 
their Government. 

“The Belgian intervention therefore 
appears quite clearly . . . as an act of 
aggression which has no justification. 
My Government can only regret that, 
and my delegation hopes quite sin- 
cerely that the Belgian Government 
will withdraw the troops it has sent 
to the Congo.” 

In regard to the Congolese Govern- 
ment’s demand for military assistance 
to enable it to protect its territorial 
integrity, Mr. Slim regarded that Gov- 
ernment as the only judge of the ap- 
propriateness of providing such as- 
sistance, and nothing must prevent the 
Council from enabling such assistance 
to be sent as rapidly as possible, he 
said. 

It would be clearly understood that 
such assistance would cease on the 
day that the Government of the Congo 
considered that that action by the 
United Nations had accomplished the 
objectives envisaged. He hoped his 
delegation’s draft resolution reflected 
the general opinion of the members of 
the Council and that it would receive 
their general approval. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, of the United 
States, also emphasized the need for 
the speediest possible assistance. While 
there was primary concern with the 
loss of life and destruction of valu- 
able national assets, he noted, there 
was also the departure from the new 
state of many of the foreign tech- 
nicians whose assistance was con- 
sidered crucial by the Government, 
and the spectre of famine and disease, 
implicit in the breakdown of security 
and communications, was appalling. 














The Resolution 


Considering the report of the 
Secretary-General on a request for 
United Nations action in relation 
to the Republic of the Congo, 

Considering the request for mili- 
tary assistance addressed to the 
Secretary-General by the President 
and the Prime Minister of the Re- 
public of the Congo (document 
S/4382), 

1. Calls upon the Government 
of Belgium to withdraw their 
troops from the territory of the 
Republic of the Congo; 

2. Decides to authorize the 
Secretary-General to take the nec- 
essary steps, in consultation with 
the Government of the Republic 
of the Congo, to provide the Gov- 
ernment with such military assist- 
ance, as may be necessary, until, 
through the efforts of the Congo- 
lese Government with the techni- 
cal assistance of the United Na- 
tions, the national security forces 
may be able, in the opinion of the 
Government, to meet fully their 
tasks; 

3. Requests the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to report to the Security Coun- 
cil as appropriate. 

The resolution was adopted by 
the following vote: 

In favor: Argentina, Ceylon, 
Ecuador, Italy, Poland, Tunisia, 
USSR, United States—8. 

Against: None. 

Abstaining: China, France, Unit- 
ed Kingdom—3. 





REJECTED USSR AMENDMENTS 


1. Insert a new operative para- 
graph after the second preambular 
paragraph: “Condemns the armed 
aggression by Belgium against the 
Republic of the Congo.” 

2. Insert the word “immediate- 
ly” in the first operative paragraph 
between the words “Belgium” and 


3. Insert the words “made 
available by African member 


states of the United Nations” after 
the words “such military assist- 
ance” in the second operative para- 
graph. 





Amendments I and 2 were re- 
jected separately by similar votes 
as follows: 

In favor: Poland, USSR—2. 

Against: Argentina, Ceylon, Chi- 
na, France, Italy, United Kingdom, 
United States—7. 

Abstaining: Ecuador, Tunisia— 
3 


Amendment 3 was rejected by 
the following vote: 

In favor: Ceylon, Poland, Tu- 
nisia, USSR—4. 

Against: China, France, Italy, 
United Kingdom, United States— 
S. 

Abstaining: Argentina, Ecuador 
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Mr. Lodge said that, while no ag- 
gression had been committed, the 
popularly elected, duly constituted 
Government had asked for a United 
Nations force on an urgent basis; 
because the serious situation was de- 
veloping hourly, speed was essential; 
and what was required was not an 
attempt to apportion blame but an 
instantaneous response to the urgent 
requests of the Congo Government. 

The United States, he said, wel- 
comed the initiative of the Secretary- 
General in requesting the meeting of 
the Council and believed that his rec- 
ommendation for a United Nations 
force was reasonable and proper. For 
its part, the United States would re- 
spond to any reasonable United Na- 
tions request in the fields of transport 
and communications. 

“We have also taken measures to 
ensure that food supplies, adequate 
to the needs of the capital—where we 
understand a food shortage is threat- 
ening—will be forthcoming,” he add- 
ed. “These food supplies will be of as- 
sistance to the United Nations in 
Leopoldville. Surely the beleaguered 
Government and unhappy people of 
the Congo have the right to such 
assistance, and we will not fail them.” 

Mr. Lodge also paid tribute to the 
efforts of the Government of the 
Congo to restore peace, security 
and tranquillity in the country, and 
he said it had the full moral 
support of the United States. The 
Council, he believed, should speedily 
approve a resolution giving effect to 
the proposal of the Secretary-General. 

Arkady Sobolev, of the USSR, 
charged that direct armed interven- 
tion against the Republic of the Congo 
had been undertaken by the Belgian 
Government, with the support of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
France. He regarded the fact that the 
Belgian Government was directing to 
the Congo troops under the command 
of NATO located in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany as further proof of the 
role of “the aggressive blocs of the 
West” in the “colonization” of Africa. 

Attempts were being made to find 
a legal basis for the justification of 
the aggression against the Republic 
of the Congo, but references to the 
protection of residents of another 
country and to the need for estab- 
lishing order there could not justify 
such aggression, Mr. Sobolev declared. 
Efforts of the colonial powers were 
also directed, he said, to separating 
from the Congo the richest provinces 
in order to dismember and economi- 
cally strangle the young republic. 

The Soviet Union condemned such 
aggression, Mr. Sobolev asserted, and 
fully supported the demands by the 
Conferences of Independent States of 
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Africa, in Accra and Addis Ababa, 
for the immediate granting of inde- 
pendence to all countries and peoples 
of Africa where the colonial system 
still prevailed. 

The Security Council, he declared, 
must take immediate steps to halt the 
aggression against the Congo. It must 
condemn the intervention by Belgian 
troops and must demand their im- 
mediate withdrawal. He agreed that 
it should also extend the necessary 
practical assistance to the young state. 

In reply, Mr. Lodge referred to Mr. 
Sobolev’s statement as “outrageous,” 
“mendacious,” “untrue,” “calumni- 
ous,” “truly incendiary” and a “long- 
winded bit of communist nonsense.” 
The allegation against the United 
States, for example, was “totally un- 
founded,” he said. “The Soviet Union 
was slanderously accusing the United 
States Government and the govern- 
ments of several other states of mili- 
tary intervention. 

“It has not happened, and it is not 
going to happen,” Mr. Lodge affirmed. 
“We were invited yesterday by a 
Minister in the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo to send troops, 
and we declined the invitation on the 
same day.” 


“Cannot Remain Indifferent” 


Egidio Ortona, of Italy, considered 
that the Council must support the 
efforts and recommendations made by 
the Secretary-General in order to em- 
phasize not only its concern but also 
its hope and determination to lend to 
the Congolese Government and to the 
people of the Congo the help of the 
United Nations. 

He noted that many persons had 
died, including the Italian Consul in 
Elisabethville. On April 1, in the case 
of the Union of South Africa, he re- 
called, the Council had accepted the 
principle that disorders and killings of 
people on a large scale constituted a 
cause of grave concern for the inter- 
national community and that the 
Council could not remain indifferent 
to the fate of indigenous people of 
negro race who were the victims of 
discrimination. Mr. Ortona then asked, 
“How can we today remain indifferent 
to the fate of so many Europeans who 
are threatened by the waves of dis- 
order?” 

“Once again,” he continued, “we 
must accept the fact that a prerequi- 
site for international order is that no 
widespread violation of human rights 
can be tolerated and that the law as a 
human guidance must prevail. And 
the death of our Consul in Elisabeth- 
ville only proves, if need be, that the 
toll that has taken so many lives is 
not due to alleged Belgian interfer- 
ences, but has to be looked at as the 
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effects of emotions running wild in all 
directions. 

“Some Belgian troops have inter- 
vened in order to prevent a spreading 
of the incidents and to keep law and 
order. We know that these troops of 
intervention do not have the inten- 
tion of staying more than is needed, 
that they will not only welcome the 
arrival of the United Nations, but 
that this is asked for.” 


Mr. Ortona saw two steps neces- 
sary: to meet the challenge of an. 
emergency by supplying a contingent 
of United Nations troops which would 
make the presence of the Belgian 
troops unnecessary; and to enable the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo to reconstitute its security 
forces and to reestablish its authority, 
thus enabling the United Nations to 
terminate its mission. Another urgent 
problem was the quick delivery of 
supplies for a population threatened 
with famine, particularly in the Leo- 
poldville region. 

As for the Tunisian draft resolution, 
he thought that it was certainly in- 
tended to take care of various needs 
of the situation, but he wondered if, 
because it had features which might 
entail prolonged discussion, a more 
direct approach to the speedy imple- 
mentation of the Secretary-General’s 
proposals might not be taken. 


Harold Beeley, of the United King- 
dom, observed that the Government 
of the Soviet Union appeared to be 
remarkably ill-informed on the situa- 
tion in Africa. He quoted a statement 
by Prime Minister Macmillan in the 
House of Commons to the effect that, 
in response to a request for military 
assistance, the Prime Minister of the 
provincial government of Katanga had 
been informed that it would not be 
possible for troops to be sent in at the 
request of an authority other than the 
lawfully constituted Government. The 
Prime Minister of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland had made a 
statement on much the same lines. 


Parallel to the strenuous efforts by 
the Government of the Congo to re- 
store law and order, which merited 
the fullest support of the international 
community, Mr. Beeley cited the ef- 
forts of Belgian troops to protect the 
lives or to facilitate the withdrawal of 
Belgian nationals or of other com- 
munities threatened with violence. 
Those Belgian troops, he said, had 
performed a humanitarian task for 
which the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment was grateful and for which the 
international community should be 
grateful; nevertheless, the substitution 
of an international force under the 
auspices of the United Nations would 
contribute. greatly to a reduction. of 
tension in the Congo. Thus his delega- 
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tion was in full accord with the pur- 
poses outlined in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s statement. 

The United Kingdom delegation 
was also in full agreement with the 
greater part of the Tunisian draft 
resolution, but it could not accept the 
first operative paragraph which he 
considered was unrelated to the main 
operative paragraph which followed. 

“The United Kingdom Government 
considers that the withdrawal of Bel- 
gian troops should be a consequence 
of their replacement by United Na- 
tions forces in the places where they 
have been ensuring public security,” 
Mr. Beeley said. “In the present 
dangerous and difficult circumstances 
in the Congo, it would surely not be 
wise to have an interval between the 
departure of Belgian detachments, to 
which I have referred, and the arrival 
of the detachments of the United 
Nations Force. For that reason, the 
United Kingdom delegation would not 
be able to vote for the Tunisian draft 
resolution as it stands.” 

The difficulties, however, he thought, 
might be resolved by an amendment, 
although that might cause the Council 
to take a long time to arrive at a 
generally acceptable text. Thus, as 
suggested by Mr. Ortona, it might be 
well to look for a simple text which 
would have the effect of initiating the 
necessary measures without delay, 
while leaving it open to the Council, 
if it so desired, and as suggested by 
the Secretary-General, to debate as- 
pects of the problem before it at 
leisure in the near future. 

Armand Bérard; of France, also 
could not agree with the “fictional 
version” of the events which had been 
given by Mr. Sobolev or with his ac- 
count of a plot being hatched by the 
Western powers, “in which he has not 
hesitated to involve my country.” 

“I can state that this is totally con- 
trary to the evident facts,” he added. 
In denial of the charge that Belgian 
aggression was involved, he said it 
was perfectly obvious that the efforts 
of the Belgian Government were mere- 
ly an endeavor to save the lives of its 
nationals who were threatened and 
the lives of nationals of other coun- 
tries who were endangered. 

Mr. Bérard supported the Secretary- 
General’s proposal in regard to tech- 
nical assistance and thought that the 
specialists should be chosen realistical- 
ly and from countries, where possible, 
in which the French language was 
spoken. As for military assistance by 
the United Nations, this, he under- 
stood, would be limited in time, for as 
soon as order had been restored the 
Belgian troops would be able to with- 
draw in accordance with the agree- 
ments entered into with the Leopold- 
ville Government. 
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Contending that the United Nations 
force should be composed of nationals 
of states which have never taken part, 
and which have no direct or indirect 
interest, in the events besetting the 
Congo, he declared: “The Security 
Council would be failing in its duty if, 
after having recognized the independ- 
ence of the Congo and recommended 
its admission to the United Nations, 
it did not provide the Congo with the 
guarantees necessary for the basic free- 
doms required by an independent and 
democratic state and did not assist it 
in establishing respect for the funda- 
mental freedoms of life.” 

Dr. C. M. Chang, of China, thought 
it was not necessary to inquire into the 
causes of the crisis, for the important 
thing was whether the new Republic 
could survive. 

“If the new Republic should emerge 
from the crisis as an entity, as a na- 
tion, then, of course, the future of 
independent Africa would be assured,” 
he said. “If, on the other hand, the 
new Republic should disintegrate, it 
would be a terrible blow to the cause 
of freedom on the continent of 
Africa.” 

The United Nations had a great 
responsibility toward the Congo, he 
added, and the urgent request for 
military assistance should be met 
promptly. 

H. O. Wijegoonawardena, of Cey- 
lon, also urged immediate action in 
support of the Secretary-General’s 
approach. 

Bohdan Lewandowski, of Poland, 
referred to the accusation by the 
Government of the Republic of the 
Congo that the Belgian Government 
had committed aggression by dis- 
patching metropolitan troops there 
without having been requested to do 
so by the Congolese Government. He 
was surprised, therefore, that Mr. 
Beeley had found it possible to say 
that those troops had fulfilled a hu- 
manitarian task. 

The first obligation of the United 
Nations, he said, was to put the ag- 
gression to an end, and it should also 
prevent any action on the part of other 
colonial powers which would help to 
sustain that aggression. Thus he hoped, 
by its decision, the Council would 
help the Republic of the Congo main- 
tain its independence, national unity 
and integrity. 

Dr. Raul A. J. Quijano, of Argen- 
tina, said that implementation of the 
Secretary-General’s plan required the 
consent of the Government of the 
Republic of the Congo at each step, 
and his delegation was prepared to 
support it. 

Likewise, Dr. Correa, speaking as 
the representative of Ecuador, thought 
that the Secretary-General’s recom- 
mendations were in accord with the 











needs of the situation. His delegation 
would vote in favor of the Tunisian 
draft resolution and hoped it would 
be adopted without delay. 

Speaking for Belgium, Walter Lori- 
dan emphasized that the Congo had 
obtained its independence not by strife 
and bloodshed but by peaceful nego- 
tiations around a table, in the most 
democratic manner possible, and the 
discussions had dealt both with the 
conditions of independence and with 
future cooperation. But an unexpected 
event had caused a complete deteriora- 
tion of what had been an orderly and 
favorable situation. 


“Complete Anarchy” 


“The public force, which was the 
only element capable of ensuring the 
maintenance of order,” he related, 
“was transformed in a very short 
space of time into an agent of anarchy 
and insecurity. It mutinied, and the 
mutiny spread; the mutineers took 
over the arms depots and escaped from 
the control of the responsible Congo- 
lese authorities. The most important 
thing, however, which was going to 
bring about consequences which were 
certainly not happy for my Govern- 
ment, was that certain elements of the 
public force engaged in odious vio- 
lence. People were killed and wound- 
ed, women were raped, and other 
terrible acts were committed, such as 
arbitrary arrests and pillage. All these 
facts will be proved; they are already 
revealed in a startling manner by the 
massive exodus of Europeans. 

“The result was complete anarchy. 
Anxiety gripped the whole of the 
European population, especially since 
the mutineers sometimes prevented the 
departure of women and children who 
were seeking safety elsewhere. This 
occurred particularly in Leopoldville. 
Action was therefore called for in 
order to avoid greater bloodshed and 
to put an end to the violence which 
was occurring. Those acts of violence, 
I wish to point out, were acts of 
violence on the part of the mutineers 
and not on the part of the civilian 
Congolese population. 

“The public force ceased to be an 
instrument of order in the hands of 
the new Government, which had no 
other means of ensuring the safety 
of persons, and that is why the Bel- 
gian Government decided to _inter- 
vene. It was solely for the purpose of 
ensuring the safety of Europeans and 
others, for safeguarding human life 
generally. 

“In our action we have tried to ab- 
stain from any interference in the 
internal policies of the Republic of 
the Congo; our operations were strict- 
ly limited to the objectives I have out- 
lined and in the ultimate analysis took 
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place. At Elisabethville, in spite of 
the requests by Mr. Tshombe, head 
of the provincial government, we did 
not intervene even though, without 
any victims on the side of the Congo- 
lese, five Europeans had been killed 
—including, incidentally, the consul 
of a friendly power.” 

Mr. Loridan denied that deaths and 
injuries occurred only after the inter- 
vention of the Belgian forces. What 
happened at Elisabethville occurred 
in other areas also, and until recently 
there had not been a single Congolese 
victim. Only the day before, he said, 
at Luluabourg, a tank fired on a Bel- 
gian aircraft, the aircraft returned the 
fire, and three members of the Congo- 
lese public force deplorably were 
killed. 

It was only after five Europeans had 
been killed at Elisabethville that the 
intervention took place because the 
Belgians learned that the mutineers 
were descending on the city in a 
threatening manner, and the interven- 
tion took place with the full agree- 
ment of the head of the provincial 
government. 

“We shall be told of course that it 
was not the provincial government 
but the central Government which 
should have authorized the interven- 
tion,” he continued, “but in the an- 
archical situation in which the Congo 
now is, was it really possible to refuse 
help to the legal and constitutional 
President of a provincial government 
which had been organized in accord- 
ance with the fundamental law of the 
Congolese state? Ought such aid to 
have been refused when it was re- 
quested in order to save human lives?” 

Mr. Loridan noted further that Mr. 
Lumumba, Prime Minister and Min- 
ister of National Defence of the Con- 
golese Government, had not disap- 
proved of that action or of the agree- 
ment reached with Mr. Tshombe. 
Moreover, Mr. Lumumba and Mr. 
Kasavubu, the head of the state and 
Supreme Commander of the army, 
had countersigned an agreement be- 
tween the Congolese and Belgian au- 
thorities requesting Belgian interven- 
tion to re-establish safety in Lulua- 
bourg and Kasai. That was a limited 
agreement, signed more or less by 
chance because Mr. Lumumba and 
Mr. Kasavubu happened to be in 
Luluabourg at the time, Mr. Loridan 
said. It provided that, in view of the 
gravity of the situation, Belgian troops 
should remain for at least two months 
in Kasai. 

“At Leopoldville, intervention took 
place when the situation became ex- 
tremely tense,” he continued. “Massive 
and arbitrary arrests of Europeans 
were being carried out. The persons 
arrested were usually stripped and 
kept naked. We liberated more than 
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a hundred of them. Cases of the mo- 
lestation of Europeans were very nu- 
merous. Thousands of refugees were 
at the airports and were prevented by 
the mutineers from boarding aircraft 
to take them to safer places. Repre- 
sentatives of foreign powers had asked 
Belgian representatives for the send- 
ing of reinforcements to ensure the 
safety of persons in the city. 

“The Belgian Government had 
scarcely the right to refuse to comply 
with such a request. Did it not have 
the right to take measures necessary 
to guarantee the safety of human life? 
The intervention of these forces was 
justified by the complete powerless- 
ness of the Congolese forces to ensure 
respect for fundamental laws, such 
respect as is required in every civil- 
ized community. The intervention was 
justified also by the sacred duty which 
the Belgian Government had to take 
action imposed upon it by morality 
and international public law. It is jus- 
tified also by the total absence of 
interference on the part of the Bel- 
gian Government in the internal af- 
fairs of the Republic of the Congo. 
The military operations by Belgium 
did not pursue any political ends, and 
I should like to stress this most par- 
ticularly. 

“I am able to state that, in places 
where the intervention of the metro- 
politan Belgian forces was possible, 
security prevails. In the majority of 
the cases, only the presence of the 
troops and the show of force was 
sufficient to restore order. No shoot- 
ing was necessary. As I have already 
told you, there were hardly any cas- 
ualties at all on the Congolese side. 
At least, there was not a single Congo- 
lese woman raped; not a single Con- 
golese house was pillaged; not a single 
Congolese citizen was molested in any 
way or had to abandon his home to 
seek refuge elsewhere. There has not 
been a single case of that kind. 


Conditions for Withdrawal 


“The gravest apprehensions, on the 
contrary, exist in regard to the safety 
of places where Belgian military 
forces are not present and where 
military intervention has not been 
possible. . . You will understand that 
under these conditions it is not pos- 
sible for the Belgian Government 
to accept the ultimatum addressed to 
it by the Congolese Government, ask- 
ing it to withdraw its metropolitan 
forces within a few hours. The Bel- 
gian Government cannot be satisfied 
by a purely verbal commitment on 
the part of the Congolese authorities 
to ensure the safety of Belgian na- 
tionals and Europeans by their own 
forces. Unfortunately, this assurance 
has up to now been contradicted by 











events. The withdrawal of the Belgian 
troops would be possible only when 
security has really been re-established 
and properly assured by a responsible 
authority.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Loridan said he 
was authorized to make the following 
unilateral statement: 

“When the forces of the United 
Nations, as the Belgian Government 
hopes, have been rapidly installed and 
when they are in a position to provide 
effective maintenance of order and the 
security of persons in the Congo, my 
Government will withdraw its inter- 
vening metropolitan forces which at 
present are the only ones to ensure 
that order and security.” 

Mr. Sobolev then introduced three 
Soviet amendments to the Tunisian 
draft resolution. In doing so, he re- 
marked that full solidarity had been 
shown in the debate among all the 
colonial powers with regard to what 
Belgium was doing in the Congo. 

The amendments would provide for 
the Council to condemn “the armed 
aggression by Belgium against the Re- 
public of the Congo” and to call on 
the Government of Belgium to with- 
draw its troops “immediately.” They 
also proposed an added stipulation 
that the military assistance to be fur- 
nished through the efforts of the 
Secretary-General should be “made 
available by African member states 
of the United Nations.” _ 

This should be added, Mr. Sobolev 
held, because the Council must issue 
instructions to the Secretary-General 
as to where he is to derive such mili- 
tary assistance. And it should be pro- 
vided by the independent African 
states which had expressed their readi- 
ness to do so, as had been clearly 
stated by Ghana and by other inde- 
pendent African states. 

Mr. Slim then renlied to the state- 
ment by Mr. Loridan, first expressing 
regret that circumstances permitted 
the Council to hear only Belgium’s 
version of the events. Mr. Loridan’s 
description of the circumstances which 
led to the presence of Belgian troops 
in the Republic he wished to refute. 

He did not regard a request by the 
authorities of a province as justifica- 
tion for foreign intervention. Further- 
more, he did not feel that so-called 
approval by the legitimate government 
of a state of limited foreign interven- 
tion could be cited to justify general- 
ized intervention. In other words, it 
was not possible in such a way to 
justify a general move to assist an 
independent and sovereign state and 
to replace its authority. 

His delegation, however, had tried 
to avoid any tendency to express con- 
demnation of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, which, indeed, might urgently 
have requested authorization from the 
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Council for its action if it had felt 
that the situation might seriously en- 
danger relations between Belgium and 
the Republic of the Congo. 

It would then, he said, have been 
covered by the authority of the Coun- 
cil and of the United Nations, “which 
in fact is the only body empowered to 
cope with such threats to interna- 
tional peace and security.” 

Turning to his delegation’s draft 
resolution, he said that the simple ap- 
peal to Belgium to withdraw its troops 
could hurt no one’s feelings but would, 
to some extent, reinforce the wishes 
expressed by the representative of 
Belgium, although Mr. Loridan had 
laid down those wishes subject to cer- 
tain conditions which the Tunisian 
delegation could not endorse. 

Any discussion of drafting amend- 
ments, Mr. Slim feared, would only 
prolong a debate which should come 
to a speedy conclusion if it was to 
produce a useful solution. Therefore 
he could not accept any amendments, 
and he appealed to members to sup- 
port his proposal in its entirety. 

In the voting which followed (for 
details, see page 46), the Soviet 
amendments were rejected, and the 
draft resolution was adopted. Six rep- 
resentatives then explained their votes. 

Mr. Lodge said that the United 
States delegation voted for the pro- 
posal despite its doubts about the wis- 
dom of the first operative paragraph. 
The United States interpreted the call 





to Belgium to withdraw its troops as 
being contingent on the successful 
carrying out by the United Nations of 
the second paragraph—that is, in pro- 
viding the military assistance neces- 
sary until the national security forces 
were able to fulfill their task. 

Mr. Beeley stated that the United 
Kingdom’s abstention was due exclu- 
sively to its reservations about the 
first operative paragraph. 

Mr. Sobolev disagreed with Mr. 
Lodge’s interpretation. The reason the 
USSR voted for the draft resolution 
was because of the call to Belgium to 
withdraw its troops. His interpreta- 
tion was that there were no condi- 
tions on such a_ withdrawal—the 
troops must be withdrawn immediate- 
ly, unconditionally, and without any 
relation to any of the other conditions 
in the resolution. 

Mr. Lewandowski expressed similar 
views. 

Dr. Chang stated that the Chinese 
delegation, while being, on the whole, 
in agreement with the resolution, ab- 
stained solely because the first opera- 
tive paragraph did not seem to be 
necessary and might even complicate 
matters, since Belgium had already 
assured the Council that its troops 
would be withdrawn as soon as United 
Nations forces had taken over. 

Despite his earlier misgivings, Mr. 
Ortona explained that his delegation 
had voted for the resolution because 
of subsequent events at the meeting: 





the vote on the Soviet amendments 
indicated the sense of the members 
in relation to the problem of the with- 
drawal of the Belgian troops, and the 
statement by the representative of 
Belgium gave assurance that the situa- 
tion was being taken care of properly. 
There was also the urgency of enabl- 
ing the Secretary-General to begin 
implementing his recommendations. 

Before the meeting adjourned, the 
President made the following state- 
ment: “The Secretary-General has 
once again received from the Security 
Council a mission of the utmost im- 
portance for the maintenance of 
peace. Before adjourning this meeting, 
I should like to state that in the ful- 
fillment of this task the Secretary- 
General will certainly have the full 
confidence of the Security Council. I 
am sure that he will be able to count 
on the full cooperation of all the 
members of the United Nations in 
carrying out this mission.” 

Mr. Hammarskjold replied: “I 
thank you, Mr. President, for your 
kind words. I must say that I greet 
with the greatest satisfaction the de- 
cision just taken by the Security Coun- 
cil, which I am sure will mark an 
important step in the re-establishment 
of satisfactory conditions in the Con- 
go. I can assure the Council and you, 
Mr. President, that steps for the im- 
plementation of this decision will be 
taken within the next couple of 
hours.” 





Statement 


by Secretary-General 


(Continued from page 12) 


what is the area of operation. The 
resolution of the Security Council, in 
response to the appeal from the Gov- 
ernment of the Congo, clearly applies 
to the whole of the territory of the 
Republic as it existed when the Secur- 
ity Council only a few days earlier 
recommended the Congo for admis- 
sion as a member of the United Na- 
tions. Thus, in my view, the United 
Nations Force, under the resolution 
and on the basis of the request of the 
Government of the Congo, is entitled 
to access to all parts of the territory 
in fulfillment of its duties. 

I may mention here that, in reply 
to a communication to me from Mr. 
Tshombe, President of the Provincial 
Government of Katanga, I have made 
it clear that actions of the United 
Nations through the Secretary-Gen- 
eral, in respects covered by the resolu- 
tion, must, in view of the legal cir- 
cumstances which he has to take into 
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account, be considered by him as 
actions referring to the Republic of 
the Congo as an entity. 

I should recall that I have said both 
in my initial statement and in my 
first report that the United Nations 
Force cannot be party to any internal 
conflict. Nor can the United Nations 
Force intervene in a domestic conflict. 

Although the Security Council did 
not, as it has done in previous cases, 
authorize or request the Secretary- 
General to take specific steps for the 
implementation of withdrawal—apart, 
of course, from the establishment of 
the Force—my representatives in the 
Congo have taken the initiatives they 
have found indicated for the coordi- 
nation of the implementation of the 
Security Council decision on with- 
drawal with the decision on estab- 
lishment of the Force. Although I do 
not consider it necessary, a clarifica- 
tion of my mandate on this point may 
be found useful by the Council. Such 
a clarification, if made, might aim at 
establishing the substance of my man- 
date on this point and the aim of the 
Council as regards the implementation 
of the call for a withdrawal. 











Mr. President, through the decision 
of the Security Council of last Wed- 
nesday, the United Nations has em- 
barked on its biggest single effort un- 
der United Nations colors, organized 
and directed by the United Nations it- 
self. I already had reason to pay a 
tribute to member governments for 
what they have done to render the 
task of the Organization possible. May 
I say here and now that I will have— 
as a spokesman of the Security Coun- 
cil and on behalf of the United Na- 
tions—to ask for much, much more 
from member nations, in the military 
field as well as in the civilian field. 
There’ should not be any hesitation, 
because we are at a turn of the road 
where our attitude will be of decisive 
significance, I believe, not only for 
the future of this Organization but 
also for the future of Africa. And 
Africa may well in present circum- 
stances mean the world. I know these 
are very strong words, but I hope that 
this Council and the members of this 
Organization know that I do not use 
strong words unless they are supported 
by strong convictions. 
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DATES - MEETINGS: DECISIONS: DOCUMENTS 





June 17-30 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


International Law Commission 


Twelfth Session 
Geneva 


Ad hoc diplomacy 

June 17, 20, 22, 29, 30: After consider- 
ing the question on the basis of various 
proposals and reports (A/CN.4/129, A/ 
CN.4/L.87-L.89), referred the matter to 
a drafting committee; on June 30 adopted 
with amendments draft articles govern- 
ing ad hoc diplomacy prepared by the 
drafting committee (A/CN.4/L.91). 


State responsibility 

June 20, 21, 24: Heard statements on 
the consideration of state responsibility at 
the fourth session of the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, and on the work cur- 
rently being undertaken on the subject 
as part of the program of international 
legal studies of the Harvard Law School, 
as well as comments by members of the 
Commission; deferred further discussion 
on the item to its next session. 

Document: A/CN.4/125 (fifth report 
on international responsibility). 


Consular intercourse and immunities 


June 23, 24, 27-29: Adopted texts of 
following articles of a draft convention 
presented by drafting committee (A/ 
CN.4/L.90 and Add.1): Articles 1, 19, 
19A, 20-22, 25-28, 28A, 29, 30, 30A, 
31-46, 48-53, 56, 56A-G, 57, 57 bis, 59; 
decided to omit articles 47, 54 and 55; 
decided to defer decision on paragraph 2 
of article 2 to its next session. 


Draft report 


June 30: Adopted chapters 1, 3 and 4 
of draft report (A/CN.4/L.92 and Add. 
1-3). 


Other matters 


June 24: Decided to hold its next ses- 
sion in Geneva; to be represented at the 
fifteenth session of the General Assembly 
by its Chairman, Luis Padillo Nervo; and 
at the invitation of the Asian African 
Legal Consultative Committee to send 
Garcia Amador as its observer to that 
Committee’s fourth session meeting in 
Tokyo in March 1961. 


Committee of Experts on the Review of the 
Activities and Organization of the Secretariat 


United Nations, N. Y. 
June 23, 24, 28-30 (closed) 


Officers: Guillaume Georges-Picot 
(France), Chairman; Francisco Urrutia 
(Colombia), Rapporteur. 
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Members (appointed by the Secretary- 
General): Harold Beeley (United King- 
dom); A. A. Fomin (USSR); Guillaume 
Georges-Picot (France); Omar Loutfi 
(United Arab Republic); Francisco Ur- 
rutia (Colombia); Cadambi Sechachar 
Venkatachar (India); Herman B. Wells 
(United States); Kenneth K. S. Dadzie 
(Ghana). 

[The Committee was established by the 
General Assembly at its fourteenth ses- 
sion to review “the activities and organi- 
zation of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations with a view to effecting or pro- 
posing further measures designed to en- 
sure maximum economy and efficiency 
in the Secretariat” (GA Res. 1446(XIV) 
1959).] 


Other Meetings 

The following held closed meetings 
during the period under review: 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions (June 17, 21, 24, 29, 30). 


United Nations Joint Staff Pension C itt 
(June 23). 





SECURITY COUNCIL 


Argentina-Israel 
Meetings 865-868 


June 22, 23: Met to take up the com- 
plaint of Argentina against Israel in the 
Eichmann case (S/4336); adopted agenda 
without objection; invited Israel to take 
a seat at the Council table (S/4338, S/ 
4344); adopted by 8 votes to 0, with 2 
abstentions (Poland and USSR), and 
with one member not participating in the 
vote (Argentina), a draft resolution sub- 
mitted by Argentina (S/4345) as amend- 
ed by the United States (S/4346) de- 
claring that “acts such as that under con- 
sideration, which affect the sovereignty 
of a member state and therefore cause 
international friction, may, if repeated, 
endanger international peace and se- 
curity” and requesting Israel “to make 
appropriate reparation in accordance with 
the Charter of the United Nations and 
the rules of international law” (S/4349). 


Other documents: S/4341, S/4342. 


Admission of new members 
Meetings 869, 870 


Federation of Mali: On June 28 unan- 
imously adopted a draft resolution in- 
troduced by France and Tunisia recom- 
mending that the Federation of Mali be 
admitted to membership in the United 
Nations (S/4357). [The Federation of 
Mali, formerly the Republic of Senegal 
and the French Sudan, became independ- 
ent on June 20, 1960.] 


Documents: S/4347, 8/4348, S/4350, 
S/4355. 

Malagasy Republic: On June 29 unani- 
mously adopted a draft resolution in- 
troduced by France and Tunisia recom- 
mending that the Malagasy Republic be 
admitted to membership in the United 
Nations (S/4359). [The Malagasy Re- 
public, formerly Madagascar, became in- 
dependent on June 26, 1960.] 

Documents: S/4352 and Rev. 
4353, S/4354, S/4358. 


1, S/ 


Other Council Documents 


Letter of June 10, 1960, from Inter- © 
American Peace Committee transmitting 
“Report of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee on the Case Presented by the 
Government of Venezuela: S/4337; Sum- 
mary statement by Secretary-General on 
matters of which the Council is seized, 
etc.: §/4351. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Coordination Committee 
Geneva 


June 28, 29, 30: Elected unanimously 
Foss Shanahan (New Zealand) as Chair- 
man; debated the report of the Secretary- 
General on concentration of activities 
(E/3386), and the reports of the Ad- 
ministrative Committee on Coordination, 
the specialized agencies and the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency (E/3332, 
3350, 3353, 3364 and Add. 1, 3365, 3368, 
3377 and Add. 1, 2, 3378 and Add. 1, 
3380 and Add. 1, 3388 and 3390). 


Technical Assistance Committee 
Geneva 


June 27-30: Elected Abdul Hakim 
Tabibi (Afghanistan) Acting Chairman; 
adopted agenda (E/TAC/L.208); heard 
statement by Executive Chairman of 
TAB who introduced the annual report 
of TAB to the Committee (E/3337); heard 
statement by Commissioner for Technical 
Assistance who introduced the report on 
United Nations programs of technical 
assistance (E/3366); held general debate 
on the two reports. 


United Nations Children’s Fund 
Executive Board 


June 24: Approved by mail poll an 
emergency allocation of $20,000 to the 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania, formerly 
part of French West Africa, to cover 
freight costs on powdered skim milk ship- 
ment given to allay the effects of a three- 
year-long drought (E/ICEF/R.904). 


Committee on Administrative Budget 


June 20, 22 (closed); Documents: E/ 
ICEF/R.901 and Add. 1, 2, E/ICEF/ 
R.903. 


United Nations Seminar on Evaluation and 
Utilization of Population Census Data in Asia 
and the Far East 


Bombay, India 
June 20— July 8, 1960 

June 20: Opening of regional seminar, 
sponsored by the United Nations and 
India, and organized by the United Na- 
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tions Department of Economic and So- 
cial Affairs in cooperation with ECAFE 
and the Demographic Training and Re- 
search Centre at Chembur, Bombay, to 
help countries of the region obtain a 
wider knowledge of the practical uses of 
census data and assist them in utilizing 
the results of censuses to be taken in and 
around 1960 as an aid to development 
planning and policy-making. 

Officers: V.K.R.V. Rao (India), Hon- 
orary Chairman; C. Chandrasekaran 
(India), Technical Director; Ansley J. 
Coale (United States), Rapporteur. 
Documents: E/CN.9/CONF.2/L.1-17. 


Seminar on Human Rights 


Vienna, Austria 
June 20— July 4, 1960 


June 20: Opening of third regional 
seminar on the protection of human 
rights in criminal procedure organized by 
the United Nations and Austria and ar- 
ranged under the program of advisory 
services in the field of human rights es- 
tablished by the General Assembly in 
1955. 

Officers: Stephen Verosta (Austria), 
Chairman; Vieno Voitto Saario (Fin- 
land), Marc Ancel (France), Dimitrios 
Caranicas (Greece), Stanislaw Walczak 
(Poland), Sir Patrick Branigan (United 
Kingdom) and L. N. Smirnov (USSR), 
Vice-Chairmen. 

Topics considered: Safeguards against 
arbitrary or illegal arrest, protection of 
accused persons in investigations of 
crimes and in obtaining confessions, vari- 
ous rights of accused persons, criminal 
procedure and measures for indemnifying 
persons wrongfully arrested or prosecuted. 


Attendance: Participants from coun- 
tries in the European region which are 
members of the United Nations or the 
specialized agencies; observers from ILo, 
wHo and the Office of the High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees; representatives of 
non-governmental organizations in con- 
sultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council, including: Int. Assn. of 
Juvenile Court Judges, Int. Assn. of Legal 
Science, Int. Bar Assn., Int. Comn. of 
Jurists, Int. Criminal Police Org. (INTER- 
POL), Int. Fedn. of Senior Police Officers, 
Int. Fed. of Women Lawyers, Int. Soc. 
of Criminology, Soc. of Comparative 
Legislation, World Fed. for Mental 
Health, and World Fed. of United Na- 
tions Assns. (WFUNA). 

[The two previous regional seminars on 
the subject were held in 1958 in the 
Philippines and in Chile.] 


Meeting of Group of Experts on Geographical 
Names 

United Nations, N. Y. 

June 20— July 1, 1960 


June 20: Opening meeting of group of 
experts set up at the request of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (Resolution 
715 A (XXVII) 1959) to consider the 
technical problems of domestic standard- 
ization of geographic names; to draw up 
recommendations, principally linguistic, 
that might be followed by individual 
countries in standardizing names in their 
territories; and to report on the desirabil- 
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ity of holding an international conference 
on the subject. 


Officers: Meredith F. Burrill (United 
States), Chairman; André  Pegorier 
(France), Rapporteur. 


Documents: E/CONF.33/1, E/CONF. 
33/L.1. 


United Nations Tin Conference 


United Nations, N. Y. 
May 23 — June 24, 1960 


June 24: Held fourth plenary meeting 
and unanimously adopted the final text 
of the Second International Agreement 
on tin to enter into force when the 
present agreement expires on June 30, 
1961; adopted two resolutions, one in- 
viting governments to accept the new 
agreement, and the other relating to ar- 
rangements for signing and registering 
the agreement, and for deposit of in- 
struments of ratification, acceptance or 
accession. 

During the period under review, June 
17-24, the following met in closed ses- 
sion: Administrative, Economic, Execu- 
tive, Consumers, and Producers Com- 
mittees, Working Party No. 2 (Legal and 
Drafting) and the International Tin 
Council (June 23). 


Attendance (E/CONF.32/INF.1 and 
Corr. 1): delegations from twenty-three 
countries and territories, observers from 
twelve countries and four specialized 
agencies: ILO, FAO, International Bank 
and International Monetary Fund. 


International Lead and Zine Study Group 
Standing Committee 

United Nations, N. Y. 

June 27 


Met under the chairmanship of Am- 
bassador Antonio Carrillo Flores (Mex- 
ico) to review the current lead and zinc 
situation on the basis of a statement 
prepared by the Secretariat, and to con- 
sider a number of administrative matters; 
received an interim report on action 
needed to obtain international compar- 
able data on lead and zinc; made arrange- 
ments for the Study Group’s next session 
to be held in Geneva in September 1960. 


Economic Commission for Latin America 


Committee of the Whole 
United Nations, N. Y. 
June 28-30 


Held special session to consider inter- 
national aid for reconstruction of the 
region of Chile affected by the earth- 
quakes and tidal waves of May 21-23, 
1960; heard statement by Secretary-Gen- 
eral; elected Rafael Urquia (El Salva- 
dor), Chairman; Enrique Rodriquez 
Fabregat (Uruguay) and Mrs. Maria 
Elvira de Lopez (Colombia), Vice-Chair- 
men; Jorge E. Illueca (Panama), Rap- 
porteur; adopted provisional agenda (E/ 
CN.12/AC.46/1); heard report on the 
situation in the disaster area and on the 
reconstruction program in preparation 
(E/CN.12/AC.46/2); adopted unani- 
mously revised draft resolution intro- 
duced by Ecuador (E/CN.12/AC.46/L.1/ 
Rev.1) after adopting separately opera- 
tive paragraphs 4, 5 and 6 by 20 votes 
to 0, with 3 abstentions (Chile did not 








participate in the vote); approved the re. 
port of the session for transmittal to the 
Economic and Social Council (E/3402) 
(E/CN.12/AC.46/4). 

Also doc. E/CN.12/AC.46/3 and 
Corr. 1. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Twenty-Sixth Session 
United Nations, N. Y. 


Pacific Islands 


June 30: Adopted by 12 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention, draft report of Trustee. 
ship Council to Security Council (T/L, 
995 and Add.1). 


New Guinea 


June 24: Adopted recommendation 
contained in report of drafting committee 
(T/L.987) by varying votes and as orally 
amended; adopted by 8 votes to 5, with | 
abstention, an Indian-USSR proposal, 
orally amended by the United Kingdom, 
relating to the creation of favorable con. 
ditions for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment or independence. 


Other documents: T/L.1000. 


Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration 

Oral hearing: On June 23 heard Chief 
Ayo Rosiji, spokesman for petitioners 
from the Cameroons, members and sup- 
porters of the Action Group of the 
Northern Cameroons (T/1531); agreed 
to submit the petitioner’s statement in 
its records to the General Assembly. 


Tanganyika 

June 28: Adopted by varying votes the 
conclusions and recommendations con- 
tained in the report of the drafting com- 
mittee (T/L.998) as amended; heard 
statement by representative of United 
States on “Tanganyika and Africa.” 


June 30: Adopted unanimously, after 
separate votes on parts A and B, a draft 
resolution introduced by India (T/L. 
1006) regarding the reports of the visit- 
ing mission to Ruanda-Urundi and 
Tanganyika and the Council’s future ex- 
amination of matters relating to those 
territories. 


Other documents: T/1544, T/L.984/ 
Add.1, T/L.983/Add.2, T/L.999. 


Ruanda-Urundi 


June 17, 20-24, 27: Continued ques 
tioning of representative of Belgium and 
special representative Ivan Reisdorff; held 
general debate; heard closing statements 
by Belgian representative and by Mr. 
Reisdorff; appointed drafting committee 
consisting of Burma, China, New Zealand 
and United Kingdom. 


June 30: Adopted by varying para 
graph-by-paragraph votes all but two of 
the thirty conclusions and recommenda 
tions contained in the report of the draft- 
ing committee (T/L.1004) as amended 
(deleted paragraphs 12 and 30); adopted 
without objection summary of observa- 
tions made by members during general 
debate on conditions in Ruanda-Urundi, 
contained in doc. T/L.1005; unanimously 
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adopted draft resolution submitted by 
India (T/L.1003/Rev.1) recommending 
that the question of the future of the ter- 
ritory be inscribed as a separate item on 
the provisional agenda of the fifteenth 
session of the General Assembly; unani- 
mously adopted Indian draft resolution 
(T/L.1006) relating both to Ruanda- 
Urundi and Tanganyika (see above under 
Tanganyika, June 30). 

Oral hearings: (June 20-22, 29, 30): 
Granted requests for hearings (T/1543, 
T/1545); heard and questioned two peti- 
tioners, Michel Rwagasana, representing 
the National Union of Ruanda People 
(uNAR), and Aloys Munyangaju, of As- 
sociation pour la promotion sociale de la 
masse (APROSOMA). 

Documents: T/L.983/Add.3, T/L.985/ 
Add.1, T/L.1003 and Rev.1, T/L.1004, 
T/L.1005. 


Somaliland 
Conditions in the territory: 
Add.2. 


T/L.973/ 


Petitions 
June 20: Took up five reports of the 
Standing Committee on Petitions con- 
cerning Ruanda-Urundi, Somaliland and 
Tanganyika and voted as follows: 

Ruanda-Urundi (T/L.992): Adopted 
draft resolution I by 11 votes to 0, with 
1 abstention; adopted draft resolution II 
unanimously, after amending an opera- 
tive paragraph relating to corporal pun- 
ishment, as proposed by India; decided, 
as recommended by the Standing Com- 
mittee, to take into account in its ex- 
amination of conditions in Ruanda- 
Urundi the petitions relating to disturb- 
ances in the territory and to the future 
of the territory. 

Somaliland (T/L.988, T/L.989, T/L. 
991): Adopted 36 of the 37 draft resolu- 
tions contained in these reports either 
unanimously or by 12 votes to 0, with 1 
abstention; adopted by 12 votes to 1 
draft resolution VIII (T/L.988) dealing 
with the protest of seven petitioners 
against the activities of a Canadian 
prospecting company. 

Tanganyika (T/L.990): Adopted by 8 
votes to 0, with 5 abstentions, draft 
resolution I, relating to certificates issued 
to retired government officials, after re- 
jecting by 1 vote in favor, 6 against and 
6 abstentions, a USSR proposal to add 
a third operative paragraph, and after 
adopting, by 12 votes to 0, with 1 ab- 
stention, the preambular paragraph and 
operative paragraph 1, and, by 6 votes 
to 0, with 7 abstentions, operative para- 
graph 2; adopted unanimously draft res- 
olution II, concerning training and em- 
ployment for the petitioner, as amended 
by the United Arab Republic; adopted 
draft resolution III by 11 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention; adopted draft resolu- 
tion IV, concerning a petition from the 
Bahaya Coffee Planters Association, by 
12 votes to 0, with 1 abstention, as 
amended by India (T/L.997) and orally 
by the United Kingdom, draft resolution 

by the same vote, and draft resolu- 
tions VII and VIII, unanimously. [Peti- 
tion V, considered by the Standing Com- 
Mittee, was withdrawn by the petitioner. ] 
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June 29: Approved the recommenda- 
tions contained in the report of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Petitions on the classi- 
fication of petitions (T/L.1001) and in 
the report covering the work of the 
Standing Committee from February 15 to 
June 27, 1960 (T/L.1002) and took note 
of both reports. 


Administrative unions 


New Guinea: On June 24 adopted by 
13 votes to 0 the conclusions and recom- 
mendations in the report of the Standing 
Committee on Administrative Unions 
concerning the administrative union be- 
tween New Guinea and Papua (T/L. 
983); rejected by tie votes of 7 to 7 a 
proposal of the United Arab Republic 
relating to the establishment of separate 
legislative and judicial organs (T/L.983, 
paragraph 48). 

Cameroons under United Kingdom Ad- 
ministration: On June 24 took note of 
the report of the Standing Committee on 
Administrative Unions (T/L.983/Add.1) 
which noted among other things that as 
from October 1, 1960, the Northern and 
Southern Cameroons would be admin- 
istered separately from Nigeria. 


Tanganyika: On June 29 adopted con- 
clusions and recommendations contained 
in the report of the Standing Committee 
on Administrative Unions (T/L.983/ 
Add.2) concerning Tanganyika’s partici- 
pation in the East African Commission 
(composed of Tanganyika, Uganda and 
Kenya). 

Ruanda-Urundi: On June 30 unani- 
mously adopted the recommendation con- 
tained in paragraph 3 of the report of the 
Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions (T/L.983/Add.3) inviting the ad- 
ministering authority to provide the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its fifteenth session with 
information concerning the final arrange- 
ments for the abolition of the administra- 
tive union between Ruanda-Urundi and 
the Congo on the attainment of the lat- 
ter’s independence as the Republic of the 
Congo on June 30. 


Visiting Mission 

June 24, 27, 29, 30: Adopted unani- 
mously a draft resolution (T/L.986), 
sponsored by Belgium, Bolivia, Burma, 
France, India, Paraguay, the United Arab 
Republic and the United Kingdom, call- 
ing for the despatch early in 1961 of a 
periodic United Nations visiting mission 
to the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands administered by the United States; 
appointed Belgium, Bolivia, India and the 
United Kingdom as members of the mis- 
sion; endorsed Carlos Salamanca as Bo- 
livia’s nomination and Maharajakrishna 
Rasgotra as India’s; elected Mr. Salaman- 
ca Chairman of the mission; decided to 
approve the nominations to be made at 
later dates by Belgium and the United 
Kingdom; unanimously adopted the draft 
resolution of the United Arab Republic 
(T/L.1007) as amended, setting out the 
visiting mission’s terms of reference. 


Questionnaire 


June 27: Took up two reports of the 
Subcommittee on the Questionnaire; ap- 





proved the special questionnaire for Tan- 
ganyika (T/1539); decided to transmit 
the report relating to the questionnaire 
for Ruanda-Urundi (T/1506) to the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium for its comments. 


Rural ec ic devel t 


June 29: posaenn by 10 votes to 0, 
with 1 abstention, a draft resolution pro- 
posed by India relating to the report of 
the Committee on Rural Economic De- 
velopment (T/1544) on Tanganyika (T/ 
RES/2016). 





Future work of Council 


June 30: Decided to defer question of 
future meetings until after General As- 
sembly has decided on future composi- 
tion of the Council. 


Independence of Republic of Somalia 


June 30: Heard statements on achieve- 
ment of independence of former Italian- 
administered trust territory on July 1. 


Other matters 

June 29: Elected to Standing Commit- 
tee on Petitions: Belgium, China, India, 
USSR, United Kingdom and United 
States; approved appointment of Austra- 
lia and the United Arab Republic as 
members of the Committee on Classifica- 
tion of Communications. 


Report of Council to Assembly 


June 30: Adopted without objection 
draft report, as amended, contained in 
doc. T/L.996 and four addenda circulated 
as conference room papers. 


Closing of session 


June 30: Longest session, which opened 
on April 14, declared closed. 


Other Committees 


Drafting Committee on Tanganyika 
(June 17, 20, 21, 23) 


Drafting Committee on Ruanda-Urundi 
(June 27, 28) 


Committee on Rural E Development of 
the Trust Territories (June =) 


Standing Committee on Administrative Unions 

June 2, 28, 29: Adopted unanimously 
its report on the administrative union 
affecting Tanganyika (T/L.983/Add.2), 
and its report on the administrative union 
affecting Ruanda-Urundi (T/L.983/Add. 
3). 
Standing Committee on Petitions 

June 27: Adopted report on the classi- 
fication of communications (T/L.1001) 
and its final report to the Council cover- 
ing its work from February 15 to June 27, 
1960 (T/L.1002). 


Ad hoc Committee on the Basic Questionnaire 

June 28: Elected J. A. Forsythe (Aus- 
tralia) as Chairman and Rapporteur; de- 
cided to request the United Nations Sta- 
tistical Office and the specialized agencies 
concerned to prepare comments on the 
general and statistical terminology and 
the appendices of the Basic Questionnaire 
(T/1010). 
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SIGNATURES, RATIFICATIONS, etc. 

The following were received: 

From Bulgaria, on June 22, the instru- 
ment of accession to the Convention on 
the Nationality of Married Women, done 
at New York on February 20, 1957. 

From India, on June 23, the instru- 
ment of ratification of the Supplementary 
Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, 
the Slave Trade, and Institutions and 
Practices Similar to Slavery, done at 
Geneva on September 7, 1956. 

From France, on June 24, the instru- 
ment of ratification of the Convention on 
the Recovery Abroad of Maintenance, 
done at New York on June 20, 1956. 


From Luxembourg, on June 27, the 
instrument of ratification of the Conven- 
tion relating to the Status of Stateless 
Persons, done at New York on Septem- 
ber 28, 1954. 


From the Netherlands, on June 30, the 
instrument of ratification of the Agree- 
ment concerning the Adoption of Uni- 
form Conditions of Approval and Recip- 
procal Recognition of Approval for Mo- 
tor Vehicle Equipment and Parts, done 
at Geneva on March 20, 1958. 


From New Zealand, on June 30, the 
instrument of accession to the Conven- 
tion relating to the Status of Refugees, 
done at Geneva on July 28, 1951. 
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United Nations 


Bodies in Conti Ss 





Security Council, Headquarters. 


Military Staff Committee, once every 
fortnight, Headquarters. 


Other Bodies and Conferences 


Juty 5-AuGust 5 Economic and Social 
Council, thirtieth session, Geneva. 


Juty 25-AuGust 3 Ad Hoc Advisory 
Committee of Experts on the Pre- 
vention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders (established by the Genera! 
Assembly and reporting to the Social 
Commission), London. 


AuGust 8-20 Second United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and Treatment of Offenders (con- 
vened by the General Assembly), 
London. 


AuGusT 15-SEPTEMBER 9 Committee of 
Experts for Further Work on the 
Transport of Dangerous Goods (of 
the Economic and Social Council), 
second session, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


Aucust 1-5 Working Party on Stand- 
ardization of Conditions of Sale for 
Cereals (of the Committee on Agri- 
cultural Problems), eighth session, 
Geneva. 


AuGust 8-12 Ad Hoc Working Party 
on Arbitration (of the Committee on 
the Development of Trade), eighth 
session, Geneva. 


AuGusT 22-26 Working Party on Trans- 
port of Dangerous Goods (of the In- 
land Transport Committee), eleventh 
session, Geneva. 

AuGust 22-26 Consultation with Ex- 
perts on Export Documents (con- 
vened by the Committee on the 
Development of Trade), Geneva. 


AuGust 29-SEPTEMBER 24 Working 
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Party on River Law (of the Subcom- 


mittee on Inland Water Transport), 
eighth session, Geneva. 


Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (ECAFE) 


AuGust 9-19 Working Group on Statis- 
tics III (of the Conference of Asian 
Statisticians), Bangkok. 


AuGust 17-26 Third Workshop on 
Problems of Budget Reclassification 
and Management (sponsored by 
ECAFE and the Secretariat’s Depart- 
ment of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs), Bangkok. 


Inter-Agency Meetings 


Juty 24-AuGustT 25  FAoO/ILO Inter- 
Regional Seminar on Cooperation, 
Krogerup, Denmark. 


AucustT 1-7 International Civil Service 
Advisory Board, ninth session, Ge- 
neva. 


AucGustT 8-12 Symposium on Effects of 
Ionizing Radiation on Seeds and Its 
Significance for Crop Improvement 
(organized by IAEA and Fao), Karls- 
ruhe, Federal Republic of Germany. 


Intergovernmental Organizations 
Related to the United Nations 


Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


AucGust 1-11 Working Party on Soils 
and Fertilizers for Latin America 
(convened by Fao and the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural 
Sciences), third session, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, USA. 


AuGust 3-5 Latin American Forestry 
Commission, seventh session, Mexico 
City. 

AuGust 8-12 Ad Hoc Working Party 
on Rural Sociological Problems in 
Europe (of the European Commis- 
sion on Agriculture), third session, 
Vollebeck, Norway. 


AuGusT 8-20 Sixth Fao Regional Con- 
ference for Latin America, Mexico. 





BEGINNING AuGuUST 18 Fao Symposium 
on Tropical Soil Resources, Madison, 
Wisconsin, USA. 

AuGuUST 29-SEPTEMBER 10 Fifth World 
Forestry Congress, Seattle, Washing. 
ton, USA. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 


Juty 25-AuGust 4 International Semi- 
nar on the Development of Adult 
Education in Industrial Enterprises, 
Prague. 


JuLty 28-AuGust 4 _ International Con- 
ference on Physics Education, Paris, 


AuGusT 21-31 UNEsco World Confer- 
ence on Adult Education, Montreal, 
Canada. 


AuGusT 29-SEPTEMBER 10 Seminar on 
Bilingualism and Education, United 
Kingdom. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 


AuGusT 1-6 Expert Committee on Pub- 
lic Health Administration (Planning 
of Public Health Services), Geneva. 


AuGusT 8-13 Regional Committee for 
Africa, tenth session, Accra. 


AuGusT 12-13 Executive Committee of 
the Pan American Health Organiza- 
tion and Working Party of the Re- 
gional Committee of the wHo Ameri- 
cas Regional Office, fortieth session, 
Washington, D.C. 


AuGusT 12-17 Regional Committee for 
the Western Pacific, eleventh session, 
Manila. 

AuGustT 14-29 Directing Council of the 
Pan American Health Organization 
and Regional Committee for the 
Americas, twelfth session, Havana. 


AuGust 15-19 Sub-Committee A of the 
tenth session of the Regional Com- 
mittee for the Eastern Mediterranean, 
Tunis. 


AuGust 16-20 Regional Committee for 
Europe, tenth session, Copenhagen. 


AuGust 22-26 Meeting of National 
Fellowship Officers (convened by the 
Europe Regional Office), Copen- 
hagen. 


AuGust 22-27 Expert Committee on 
Dental Health (Periodontal Disease), 
Geneva. 


AuGustT 22-27 Expert Committee on 
Professional and Technical Education 
of Medical and Auxiliary Personnel 
(The Teaching of the Basic Medical 
Sciences in the Light of Modern 
Medicine), Geneva. 

AuGusT 22-30 Regional Committee for 
South East Asia, thirteenth session, 
Bandung, Indonesia. 

AuGustT 29-SEPTEMBER 9 Seminar on 
Child Guidance (convened by the 
Europe Regional Office), Brussels. 

AuGusT (tentative) Sub-Committee B 
of the tenth session of the Regional 
Committee for the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, place not set. 


Universa! Postal Union (UPU) 


AuGusT 22-27 Subcommittee on Rate- 
Fixing (of the Executive and Liaison 
Committee), Munich, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. 


World Meteorological Organization (WMO) 


AuGust 16-SEPTEMBER 3 Commission 
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for Maritime Meteorology, third ses- 
sion, Utrecht, Netherlands. 


Aucust Working Group on Telecom- 
munications (of the Commission for 
Maritime Meteorology), place not 
set. 


Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Consultative Status with the 
Economic and Social Council 


Aucust 2-11 Boy Scouts’ International 
Bureau, third World Indaba (Scout- 
ers), Ommen, Netherlands. 


Aucust 3 Symposia on Recent Move- 
ments of the Earth’s Crust in Areas 
of Seismic Activity and on Terrestrial 
Seas (organized by the International 
Associations of Geodesy and Seis- 
mology and Physics of the Earth’s 
Interior, members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Geodesy and Geo- 
physics), and on the Circulation of 
Carbon Dioxide in the Atmosphere 
and the Ocean (organized by the 
International Associations of Atmos- 
pheric Physics and of Physical Ocean- 
ography, members of 1UuGG, and the 
Special Committee on Oceanic Re- 
search of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions), Helsinki. 


Aucust 3-13 World Youth Conference 
(organized by the World Alliance of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations), 
Amsterdam. 


Aucust 4 Joint Meeting on Problems 
of the High Atmosphere (organized 
by the International Associations of 
Meteorology and Atmospheric Phys- 
ics and of Geomagnetism and Aero- 
nomy, members of the International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics), 
Helsinki. 


Aucust 4 Symposium on Radiant En- 
ergy in the Sea (organized by the 
International Association of Physical 
Oceanography), Helsinki. 


Aucust 4-7 Mediterranean International 
Commissioners’ Get-Together of the 
Boy Scouts’ International Bureau, Bir 
el Bey, Tunisia. 


AuGusTt 5 Symposia on Comparative 
Chemical Oceanography and on the 
Physical Chemistry and Geochemis- 
try of Deep Oceanic Water (organ- 
ized by the Committee on Chemical 
Oceanography of the International 
Association of Physical Oceanogra- 
phy), Helsinki. 


AuGust 6-7 Symposium on “The Uni- 
versity Today—lIts Role and Place in 
Society” (organized by World Uni- 
versity Service), Tutzing, Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 


AuGustT 6-13 International Geographical 
Union, tenth General Assembly and 
nineteenth International Geographi- 
cal Congress, Stockholm. 


Aucust 6-13 World University Service, 
General Assembly, Tutzing, Federal 
Republic of Germany. 


Aucust 7-14 Fifth International Con- 
gress of Gerontology (organized by 
the International Association of Ger- 
one San Francisco, California, 


Aucust 8-11 International Federation 


of Library Associations, twenty-sixth 
Council, Malmo and Lund, Sweden. 
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AucGustT 8-13 International Law Asso- 
ciation, forty-ninth Biennial Con- 
gress, Hamburg, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


AuGusT 8-13 Second International Con- 
gress on Lutheran Research (organ- 
ized by the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion), Munster, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


AvuGust 8-13 World Federation for 
Mental Health, thirteenth annual 
meeting, Edinburgh, United Kingdom. 


AuGust 9 & 11 Commission on the 
Teaching of Geography (of the Inter- 
— Geographical Union), Stock- 

olm. 


AuGusT 9-12 World Union of Catholic 
Teachers, fourth Congress, Bruges, 
Belgium. 


AuGusT 9-21 World Assembly of Youth, 
eighth Council meeting, Accra. 


AuGust 10-22 Pax Romana—lInterna- 
tional Movement of Catholic Stu- 
dents, Federal Assembly, Lisbon. 


AvuGustT 10-23 World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation, Triennial General 
Committee meeting, Greece. 


AuGusT 11-16 International Youth Hos- 
tel Federation, Annual Congress, 
Marly-le-Roi, France. 


AuGust 15-18 World Alliance of 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Standing Committee of the World 
Council, Geneva. 


AuGusT 15-20 International Astronau- 
tical Federation, eleventh Congress, 
Stockholm. 


AucGust 15-20 International Catholic 
Association for Radio and Television, 
—— Assembly, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 


AuGustT 15-21 World Federation of 
Catholic Young Women and Girls, 
International Women’s Session, Elisa- 
bethville, Republic of the Congo. 


AuGusT 15-22 Commission on Theolo- 
gy (of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion), Osnabruck, Federal Republic 
of Germany. 


AuGust 15-23 Seventh International 
Soil Science Congress (organized by 
the International Society of Soil Sci- 
ience), Madison, Wisconsin, USA. 


AuGusT 15-24 International Astronomi- 
cal Union, eleventh General Assem- 
bly, Berkeley, California, USA. 


AuGustT 17-19 Roundtable to Discuss 
World Student Unity (organized by 
the Coordinating Secretariat of Na- 
tional Unions of Students), Leiden, 
Netherlands. 


AuGust 17-20 Fourth International 
Congress on Archives (organized by 
the International Council on Ar- 
chives), Stockholm. 


Aucust 17-20 Sports Buildings Com- 
mittee (of the International Union of 
Architects), Rome. 


AuGusT 18-31 Symposium on Cosmical 
Gas Dynamics (organized by the 
International Astronomical Union 
and the International Union of The- 
oretical and Applied Mechanics), Va- 
renna, Italy. 


AuGusT 19-23 International Federation 
of Women Lawyers, eleventh Bien- 
nial Convention, Manila. 





AuGusT 19-24 World Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations, Execu- 
tive Committee, Geneva. 


AuGust 21-25 Fourth International 
Catholic Migration Congress (or- 
ganized by the International Catholic 
Migration Commission), Ottawa. 


AuGusT 21-27 Asian Regional Congress 
on National Income (organized by 
the International Association for Re- 
search in Income and Wealth), Hong 
Kong. 


AuGustT 21-30 Ninth International Stu- 
dent Congress (organized by the Co- 
ordinating Secretariat of National 
Unions of Students), Klosters, Swit- ° 
zerland. 


AuGusT 22-24 International Vegetarian 
Union, fourteenth Congress, Han- 
over, Hamburg, Federal Republic of 
Germany. 


AuGust 22-26 Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, In- 
ternational Executive Committee, Ge- 
neva. 


AuGusT 22-27 European Confederation 
of Agriculture, twelfth General As- 
sembly, Brugg, Switzerland. 


AuGuUST 22-SEPTEMBER 1 Second Inter- 
national Seminar organized by the 
International Association for Voca- 
tional Guidance, Jerusalem, Israel. 


AuGUST 22-SEPTEMBER 1 International 
Council of Women, sixteenth Tri- 
ennial Assembly and Council meet- 
ing, Istanbul, Turkey. 


AuGust 23-27 International Union of 
Family Organizations, Congress, New 
York. 


AuGustT 24-31 International Society for 
Education through Art, third General 
Assembly, Baguio, Philippines. 


AuGusT 27-31 Meeting on “Church Un- 
ity and Plural Civilizations” (organ- 
ized by Pax Romana—International 
Catholic Movement for Intellectual 
and Cultural Affairs), Tioumliline, 
Morocco. 


AuGusT 28-SEPTEMBER 2 International 
Pharmaceutical Federation, eighteenth 
General Assembly and twentieth In- 
ternational Congress of the Pharma- 
ceutical Sciences, Copenhagen. 


AuGusT 28-SEPTEMBER 2 International 
Society for the Welfare of Cripples, 
eighth World Congress, New York. 


AuGusT 28-SEPTEMBER 2 Commission 
on World Mission (of the Lutheran 
World Federation), Bukoba, Tangan- 
yika. 


AuGusT 28-SEPTEMBER 4 Tenth Inter- 
national Congress on Rheumatic Dis- 
eases (organized by the International 
League against Rheumatism), Rome. 


AuGusT 29-SEPTEMBER 3 Seminar on 
Recent Farm Business Planning 
Methods (organized by the European 
Productivity Agency), Norway. 


AuGusT 29-SEPTEMBER 3 Special Com- 
mittee on Antarctic Research (of the 
International Council of Scientific 
Unions), fourth session, Cambridge, 
United Kingdom. 


AuGusTt 30-SEPTEMBER 4 _ Industrializa- 
tion Committee (of the International 
Union of Architects), Rotterdam, 
Netherlands. 
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Official demographic statistics from all countries and 
territories. Basic data on area; density; population 
trends, characteristics, growth rates; marriages; 
divorces; live births; deaths; foetal deaths; infant 
mortality; cause of death; expectation of life. This 
issue includes as well extended data on _ natality 
statistics. 

Data of special interest include population by 
family size, fertility rates and ratios and rates specific 





for age of mother and father, legitimacy rates and 
ratios, gross and net reproduction rates and foetal 
deaths by legitimacy. Migration statistics, which are 
shown on a two-year cycle, are also included in this 
issue. 
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PATTERNS OF 
INDUSTRIAL GROWTH, 1938-1959 


This study presents comprehensive data on the min- 
ing, manufacturing, construction, and electricity and 
gas industries for the years 1938 and 1948 to 1958. 
Part I analyses data for the world as a whole and for 
countries grouped by regions and degree of industrial- 
ization on: volume of production and employment, 













output per person engages; distribution of production 
and employment; level of industrial output per head 
of population for regions and classes of industrializa- 
tion. Part II contains data for some 70 countries on: 
index numbers of the volume of production; value 










added; employment; wages and salaries; capacity of 






power equipment; number of industrial units. 
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